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~ fact. Grades 1-6. 


For Elementary Grades 


TODAY’S 
WORK-PLAY BOOKS 
GATES AND OTHERS 
Today’s leading basal reading series. 


Reading-readiness through Grade 3. 


SELF-HELP 
NUMBER SERIES 
CLARK AND CUSHMAN 
Arithmetic experiences without vo- 


cabulary difficulties. Grades 1-2. 


NEW HEALTH 
AND GROWTH SERIES 


CHARTERS AND OTHERS 


Nutrition, safety, and hygiene are 
major topics in this health education 
series. Grades 1-9. 


McGUIRE HISTORIES 


Simplicity of style and concept com- 
bine to bring the study of history with- 
in the understanding of intermediate 
grade pupils. 


THE PUPILS’ OWN 
VOCABULARY SPELLERS 


GATES AND OTHERS 


Complete new series in spelling, grades 
2-8. Cloth and Text-Workbook editions, 


AVIATION READERS 


Fundamentals of aviation in story and 


That Prepare Students to 
Live in the World of Today. 


For High Schools 


A MODERN ENGLISH COURSE 


CANBY AND OTHERS 


Composition and grammar in a complete program of 
materials unmatched for developing clear thinking and 
forceful writing. Grades 9-12. 
LITERATURE: A Series of Anthologies 
CROSS AND OTHERS 
A library of literary treasures in a series that sets new 
standards of excellence, from quality and variety of 
literary content to unusual beauty and efficiency of de- 
sign. Grades 7-12. 
OUR AIR-AGE WORLD 


PACKARD, OVERTON AND Woop 


A global geography that emphasizes the interdependence 
of nations and peoples. 4 


THE LADDER OF HISTORY 
CLOSE AND BURKE 


A new world history integrating the chronological story 
of man’s development with the topical study of his growth. 
Unique in style and presentation. 


THE RISE OF OUR FREE NATION 
McGuIRE AND PortTwoop 


An American history telling the authentic story of our 

nation’s growth in strongly defined movements. 
LENNES ALGEBRAS 

A First Course, Revised; A Second Course, Revised. For 

first- and second-year algebra. 


SEYMOUR-SMITH MATHEMATICS 


Plane, Solid Geometry; Plane Trigonometry. Seymour- 
Smith books emphasize the transfer of reasoning skills 
from mathematics to the everyday problems of life. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York : Boston : Chicago : Dallas : Atlanta 
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Compulsory Retitement of Bishops 


| O THE EDITOR: As “one who signed 
the majority report in reference to the 
Compulsory Retirement of Bishops at 72, I 
whould like to comment on one statement in 
cour editorial of April 28th. You state that 
ihe majority report “deprives the House of 
Bishops of any consideration of the merits 
ff the case whatever.” Article II, section 7, 
hi the Constitution states, “That upon attain- 
mg the age of 72 years, a bishop shall tender 
nis resignation from his jurisdiction.’ The 
committee had able legal opinion that the 
hbove provision is Constitutional legislation 
und that it is mandatory and self-executing. 
agree with you, however, that there is room 
cor two interpretations of the word “tender.” 
tn the Canon on voluntary resignations the 
direction is that the bishop shall “send” his 
eesignation in writing to the Presiding 
338ishop. Upon its receipt the House must 
pither accept or refuse. Within those limits 
tt has discretion. Does the use of the word 
i‘tender” in Article II, section 7, lessen or 
rmcrease that discretion when age resigna- 
ions come before the House? 

It is entirely possible to emphasize the usual 
meaning of the word “tender” and to argue 
that it implies a choice of actions upon the 
yoart of the body to whom the resignation is 
eendered. Moreover, there is a difference be- 
rween the two kinds of resignations. In the 
case of a voluntary resignation being refused, 
Ithe bishop is back where he was and may 
ypresent his resignation again at some later 
ldate or dates, because such action and such 
‘repetition thereof is voluntary. But in the 
‘case of age resignations the “tendering” is 
scompulsory, “upon attaining age 72.” Having 
tendered it the bishop has shown complete 
sobedience and cannot be held bound to keep 
von tendering it at every subsequent session 
vof the House, but it is one act at a certain 
time and he has performed it. If, then, the 
‘House should refuse definitely to accept the 
‘tendered resignation and thus finally dispose 
‘of it, it is dead, and cannot be brought up at 


‘any subsequent session. What is more im-_ 


‘portant, the bishop is under no obligation to 
‘re-tender it and as to him the policy of the 
‘Church would have been defeated by the 
action of the House of Bishops and the bishop 


could continue as diocesan or coadjutor until 


‘he dies or voluntarily resigns. Ss 
It may be assumed, therefore, that the 
louse has zo discretion to refuse such resig- 
tions because such action would nullify the 
will of the General Convention. 

What other actions are possible? Mani- 
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festly, acceptance of the resignation to take 
effect at a time stated in the acceptance 
resolution. There is nothing in the wording 
to prevent the date stated being at least a 
reasonable time in the future, say up to one 
year, if thought wise. Or, action might be 
deferred until another meeting, the resigna- 
tion still being kept on the table as unfinished 
business. If that were done, I do not think 
that any bishop could argue that his resigna- 
tion had died with the adjournment of the 
session or refuse to acquiesce in its acceptance 
by a subsequent session. 

However, there are apparently a substan- 
tial number of persons who regard “tender” 
as synonymous with “present,?’ and_there- 
fore consider the tendering of the resignation 
as a definitive action on the part of the 
bishop, practically giving up his jurisdiction, 
and needing acceptance only as a formality; 
and regard any deferring of action as de- 
feating the will of the General Convention. 

There is only one proper way of settling 
this difference of opinion and that is by ob- 
taining, from the next General Convention, 
an action which will set forth its interpreta- 
tion of Article II, section 7, This can be done 
by the adoption by the whole Convention of 
a Canon providing what action the House of 
Bishops shall or may take in regard to resig- 
nations. It might provide for the acceptance 
of all resignations at the meeting or session 
to which they are tendered, to take effect at 
adjournment or at a limited time thereafter, 
or, it might provide for properly limited de- 
ferment of action by more than a majority 
vote. Such action by the whole Convention 
would direct and support the House of 
Bishops in all future actions on resignations. 

It is not up to the Committee’ to try to 
dictate to the General Convention what it 
shall do. Bishop DeWolfe, who thoroughly 
disapproves of the Constitutional provision, 
signed the majority report because he be- 
lieved that the majority report interpreted 
what the General Convention had in mind in 
passing the Constitutional provision. If we 
are wrong, then the General Convention 
should say so. 

: (Rt. Rev.) Oniver Hart, © 
ascend “ Bishop of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia. 


Presiding Bishop’s See 


we 

O THE EDITOR: In his capacity as 
chairman of the Joint Committee on the 
Presiding Bishop’s See, Bishop Paul Mat- 
thews states that he is giving some advance 
information through the columns of THE Liv- 
Inc CHurcH and emphasizes the fact that he 
is not “reporting” officially for the commit- 
tee as a whole [L.C., April 21st]. The official 
“report” may be expected after the com- 
_mittee’s meeting in Richmond on May 14th. 
_In brief, the Presiding Bishop’s See must 
have four characteristics, so Bishop Mat- 
thews informs us: (1) it should be of suitable 
dignity; (2) not large enough to be burden- 
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Treaty of Lancaster” 


ME 


In 1762 the Governor of Pennsylvania 
arranged a treaty with the Indians at 
Lancaster to effect the release of mission- 
aries held prisoners. The Fund sent 
representatives “with an order for five 
hundred pounds” to be paid the Indians 
upon return of the prisoners. The Treaty 
of Lancaster is symbolic of the services 
rendered clergymen for more than two 
centuries by the Presbyterian Ministers’ 
Fund. 


Ar THE Treaty * 
of Lancaster the Fund un- ‘S 
= 


doubtedly supplied goods to 
barter for the lives of the 


captives. 


Today, the Fund will sup- 


ply protection in cash funds. 


Rising prices require more 


cash funds to protect a 
Standard of Living. The 
flexible policy to provide 
these cash funds is the 
Double Protection Endow- 
ment at Age 65. 


Write for advice about your 
life insurance.) 


“The PRESBYTERIAN | 
MINISTERS’ FUND — 


Alexander Mackie, D.D., President — 


_ The First Life Insurance Company — 
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Signally beautiful and 
effective devotional literature 
from one who loves God’s 
and is at 


outdoors peace 


with it. From mountain 
and canyon, from sky and 
sun and tree, from all nature 
the writer has wrought hon- 
est and meaningful medita- 
tions which exalt the spirit 


Here 


is a trail to deep, rich think- 


and power of Christ. 


a fresh and moving in- 


ing 
terpretation of God’s love for 


man. 
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ES ES st. JAMES LESSONS 


A nine course series of 
instruction for Episcopal 
Church Schools including illustrated work 
books and teacher’s manuals. Pupil’s 
books 60c each. Pages 150-250. 

No samples. Payment with orders. 


ST. JAMES LESSONS, INC. 
865 Madison Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 
SECOND-HAND 
Largest Stock in America. 


Catalogue of Episcopalian and Anglican 
Literature JUST ISSUED. FREE UPON RE- 
QUEST. 


Correspondence and Want Lists Solicited. 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE, INC. 
80 G&G 82 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
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Canons of General Convention. Those, who 
know New York well, would think of Staten 
Island, compact, a natural center, at our 
very doors, and satisfying all the require- 
ments. Will the diocese of New York make 
the sacrifice to the greater need? 
(Rev.) EpmMunp S. MIDDLETON. 
Baltimore. 


Praise for Book Number 

“TO THE EDITOR: Your Religious Book 
Number was excellent, and I-rise to send 

you a word of appreciation. As an old book 

reviewer (The Brooklyn Eagle and the Phil- 

adelphia Record), I value the comments and 


| the conclusions of your staff. The quality of 


the reviews is high; and you have covered 
the important items currently published in 
an excellent manner. Dr. Vinnedge is to be 
commended for getting out one of the best 
numbers of any magazine. 
(Rev.) Hiram R. BENNETT. 
Everett, Mass. 


The Battle for Food 


O THE EDITOR: The following is an 

extract from a letter that I received a 
few days ago from a Welsh clergyman, 
whom I knew while I was stationed in Great 
Britain. I thought that it might prove of 
interest to Livinc CHURCH readers. 

“Tt cannot be said that we are enjoying 
many of the blessings of peace in our coun- 
try. As yet the food position is worse than it 
has been and it is likely to become even 
grimmer. People were willing to put up with 
hardship during the war but the poor house- 
Wives are becoming very disheartened at 
the thought that shortages are to continue 
indefinitely. 

“T sincerely hope that you, with the Ca- 
nadians and Australians, will do your ut- 
most, even to the point of sacrifice, to help 
the world; for conditions in parts of Europe, 
India, and China are going to be awful. 
Your nation has never been lacking in gen- 
erosity and kindness in the past, and I don’t 
think you will fail the world now. Even we 
in Britain have to silence our grumbles when 
we consider the woes of others. It is terrible 
merely to consider what conditions are like 
in Germany now and more terrible to look 
forward to the future. 

“Don’t think I am over critical of your 
country when I say that last night I saw one 
of your films which I thought very bad taste 
to have made at a time like this. It was a 
“March of Time” production entitled the 
Battle for Beauty showing how billions of 
dollars are spent and much suffering en- 
dured, goods produced, and labor employed 
—all for this end» It proudly said that to 
‘American women beauty is not a means to 
an end but an end in itself,’ 

“This sort of thing is sent out to a world 
where finding the next meal is the great end 
of life for the women. I sincerely hope that 
this film will not be shown in other countries 


of Europe. Don’t you agree that this film is. 


an example of very bad taste? 

“It is very rarely that an American uni- 
form is seen in our streets nowadays, and 
never a jeep! No longer do our children use 
the saying, ‘Any gum, chum?’ The kids cer- 


tainly took advantage of your proverbial. 
generosity. ; ? 


» 

“Tt is a pity that so many of you have seen 
the Old World at its worst—poor, battered, 
and hungry, having lost so much of its pride 
and self-respect. I know that millions of your 
fellow countrymen have a very poor opinion 
of England, France, Belgium, etc, but re- 
member you did not see them at their best.” 

_  EpwWin WarreEN Tay tor. 

Lexington, Ky. : 


2West 45th St. ~ New York 19, N.Y. 
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Graceful form and fine craftsman- 
ship, coupled with the latest fea- 
-tures of correct lighting make this 
lantern a favorite among clergy — 
and church architects alike. If you 
have a problem in church lighting, 
send for a Rambusch questionnaire — 
and let their engineers and de- 
signers submit suggestions without 


obligation on your part. 
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Textbooks for Church Schools 


Course A 


Godolphin and Salter: 
GOD F coe hits “PEOPLE. $125.0 


The Religion of the Prayer Book Course 1 


Ch:z rs: 
By WALDEN PELL and P. M. DAWLEY panei ee 
LESSONS ON THE LIFE OF 


OUR LORD JESUSEGHRISI-Z 


A course of i fai 
| ag / se of study which emphasizes the faitl $1.50 
the Religion 1 ROSE eee Oe! ee a ee 
tik and practice of the Prayer Book. Its thirty-one Course 2 
PR Re eC chapters cover such fundamental subjects as Chalmers: 
rayer ook Prayer, Service, Temptation, Sin, the meaning and THE CHRISTIAN LIFE OF 


Pe §=§=—uise of the Sacraments, Eternal Life. Appendix FAITH, LOVE, AND DUTY, 


by WALDEN PELL 


and P. M. DAWLEY 


contains suggested questions, topics = discussion $1.50 
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and projects for review. For seniors. Paper, $1.75 Course 3 


Chalmers: 


PRIVILEGES OF THE GHRIS= 
TIAN SACRAMENTS, $1.50 


The Life and Work of Jesus Christ Our Lord Course 4 


Tw TA : Chalmers: 
y I. W. HARRIS HOW THE CHURCH 


ree BEGAN, $1.50 
This textbook gives quite simply the story of our Lord’s life, in a series 
of short lessons. The author quotes freely from Scriptures and yet supple- ae) Course 5 
arlick: 
THE LIFE AND WORK 
OR THE CHURCHMS 1550 


ments the Bible with geographical and historical facts that illumine the 
Gospel and give it perspective. In this way the student can obtain a 
bird’s eye view that is not quickly obtained from the Scriptures them- 


selves. The material in this book has been tested by actual use in classes. Note: Workbooks are available 
with each of the Teacher’s Man- 


A list of thought-provoking questions is given at the end of each of the wale Guan 


forty-three chapters. For juniors. Paper, Illus., $1.50 


Faith and Practice ~ Understanding Religion 


By BERNARD IDDINGS BELL 
By FRANK E. WILSON 


An introductory guide to the study of 
Christianity, this course explores the 
meaning of religion, God, worship, prayer, 
sacrifice, the work and mission of the 
Church, and immortality. Work is ar- 
ranged for presentation in one forty-five 
minute period each week; and additional 
material is provided for classes which 
meet twice a week. The course provides 


This book covers, in 307 pages, 
the whole ground of belief and 
practice: God, revelation and Scrip- 
tures, Incarnation and atonement, 
the Holy Spirit and the Church, 


prayer, sacraments, the Church’s 


ministry, confession, absolution and for discussion, homework, reading, exami- 3 
healing, eternal life and last things, nations, and interviews between teacher 4 

Christian worship and morality and and student. * a 
the duties of a Christian. Appendix et Teacher’s Book, Cloth, $1.90 Ee. 


contains questions on each chapter. For seniors. Paper, $1.50 Student’s Notebook, Paper, $.90 
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THIS WEEK 


Speaking not in his official capacity, 
but as an individual, Bishop Strider 
of West Virginia in his article on 
page 21 warns against the “put up 
or shut up” spirit recently displayed 
by some of the more enthusiastic 
advocates of unity with the Presby- 
terians. The problem is not one for 
a hasty solution, but for patient 
study; and action should be taken 
only on the basis of approval by a 
very large majority. 


But this is the educational issue, 
and we ought to be talking of the 
fine work of the essayists (includ- 
ing the anonymous one who wrote 
the leading editorial), and the work 
of the judges in reading the 65 
manuscripts submitted. Thanks are 
due to Bishop Barnwell of Georgia, 
the Rev. Dr. James Thayer Addison 
of the National Council, and Presi- 
dent Potter of Hobart College, who 
served respectively as episcopal 
(domestic missions), clerical (for- 
eign missions), and lay (education) 
judges, and completed their work in 
record time. 


Dr. Addison, at our request, com- 
ments on the work of the students 
in a succinct but informative article 
which appears with the list of win- 
ners on page 14. 


Another important feature of this 
educational issue is the annotated 
list of Church schools beginning on 
page 24. The list is based on a 
questionnaire sent to all the schools 
listed in The Living Church Annual 
for 1946 and to a_ few others 
which are known to have a special 
interest in the Church, although 
their official Church relation is 
sometimes vague or even non-exist- 
ent. News items-and pictures, and 
the many educational announce- 
ments, complete the story. 


—wWell, almost. We present another 
educational feature by a clerical 
Ph.D., describing a thrilling project 
—the Episcopal Evening College in 
Bizydelphia. 


. In the educational excitement, don’t 
i neglect the news of a very im- 
portant meeting of the National 
Council, beginning on page 7. An 
editorial in next week’s issue, will 
discuss some of the important mat- 
ters taken up by the Council. 


Do you remember the grand article 
y Fr. Palmer, SSJE, entitled “I 
‘a there Be’ Divisions”? 
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Conducted by CANON MARSHALL M. DAY 


e Recently aman in this parish objected 
to the use of the Last Gospel on the ground 
that it “came entirely from the Roman 
Church, and was of very recent origin, 
probably in the past seventy years or so.” 
Is this correct? 


The use of St. John 1: 1-18 as a per- 
sonal devotion began fairly early in the 
middle ages. As a complete summary of 
the Christian revelation, it was held to 
have the value of a “sacramental.” Priests 
took to using it as a private devotion while 
unvesting, and after the setting apart of 
sacristies came in, they frequently recited 
it on the way thither from the altar. This 
is the usage found in the Sarum and other 
English missals. Its origin does not seem 
to have any particular connection with 
Rome, andit was not made obligatory on 
the Continent till 1570. In these days of 
almost no Bible reading, and of widespread 
unbelief in the Incarnation, it seems espe- 
cially desirable that this unequivocal 
statement of that doctrine should be read 
and reread till the people and clergy know 
it by heart. 


e Is Samuel Sebastian Wesley, the musi- 
cian, still living? If so, where? Is he a 
member of the John or Charles Wesley 
family line? 


Samuel Sebastian Wesley, English or- 
ganist and composer, was the grandson of 
the Rev. Charles Wesley, being a natural 
son of the great hymnographer’s younger 
son, Samuel. His most important post was 
that of organist at Gloucester Cathedral. 
He was born in 1810 and died in 1876. 


e Is the Archbishop of Canterbury con- 
sulted by the King. respecting episcopal ap- 
pointments? ; 


Episcopal appointments are really made 


| by the Prime Minister, who submits his - 


choice to the King for formal appoint- 
refuse to make the 
appointment, but seldom does so. There is 
chbishop, but he probably 

pon the choice, es 


re ae 
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at the hour most convenient for the at-» fy 
tendance of the majority of the parishion- 
ers. Of course the character of the Mass 
on a fast day should be penitential: no 
dalmatics or red cassocks, no flowers or 
branch-lights on the altar, only two torches 
at the Elevation, and, except on Sunday, 
the priest’s music is the tonus ferialis. As | 
far as I know this principle is followed } 
everywhere; even congregations which use # 
a very simple ceremonial try to have at 
least some music, etc., at the parish service 
on Christmas, Epiphany, Ash Wednesday, 
Ascension Day, Thanksgiving, and All 
Saints’ Day, though very few can have a 
full choir on most of these days. 


e Is it proper to kneel at the point on 
page 331 of the Prayer Book in the service 
of the Burial of the Dead when the words, 
“The Lord be with you... Let us pray,’ 
are said, or should everyone continue to 
stand while the prayers are said? 


If the service is in the church, the best #: 
practice would seem to be for everybody |i 
but the priest and his ministers to kneel. 
If it is anywhere else, I would recom- 
mend standing. 
ai 

e Why are violet vestments used at the \ 
special ceremonies of Candlemas Day? \\ 
One would expect the procession to be par 
of the festival observance: q 

Violet vestments are perhaps used b 
the custom which assigns that color to ; 


iS 
: 


Nunc Dimittis i ; 
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THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


GENERAL 


WOMAN'S AUXILIARY 


ixecutive Board Formulates 
‘inal Triennial Plans 

The last regular session of the executive 
yoard of the Woman’s Auxiliary to be held 
xefore the Triennial Meeting of the Aux- 
liary was held in New York, April 26th 
-o 29th. This board, responsible for the 
slanning of the Triennial in Philadelphia, 
September 10th to 20th, devoted most of 
the meeting to that business. 

Work is continuing on various studies 
ind reports requested. by the 1943 Trien- 
ial, including a suggested budget for the 
1946 United Thank Offering, the status 
of women missionaries not under National 
Council appointment, the matter of wom- 
en’s participation in General Convention, 
a complete revision of the by-laws govern- 
ing the Triennial and the executive board, 
and the representation of minority groups 
in the Triennial Meeting. 

In regard to the last matter, a commit- 
tee of the board had previously met with 
Mrs. L. L. Henderson of Atlanta, Ga., 
and Mrs. Olive Godwin of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., two Negro Churchwomen. (Mrs. 
R. I. Johnson of New Bern, N. C., a third 


member of the committee, had been unable 
to attend.) Basing its action on this com- 
mittee’s report, the board will recommend 
to the Triennial that some fuller represen- 
tation be given to minority groups. 

The board continued its appropriations 
from the equipment item of the United 
Thank Offering to provide women return- 
ing to the Orient with such equipment as 
portable typewriters, refrigerators, and 
victrolas; and from the item for repair and 
equipment of buildings, they voted money 
for some school desks to help a parochial 
school in Key West, diocese of South 
Florida, and for repairs or help of various 
kinds in the dioceses or districts of Ne- 
vada, Sacramento, Eau Claire, San Joa- 
quin, Arizona, and Southwestern Virginia. 
Money for 20 or more scholarships for 
prospective Church workers was allotted 
for study either during the summer or to 
begin in September. Approval was given 
for the National Council’s appointment of 
eight missionary women, five for China 
and three for work in the United States. 

Bishop Harris of Liberia and Bishop 
Larned, Suffragan of - Long Island, in 
charge of the American churches i> 
Europe, addressed the executive board 
during the meetings. 


NATIONAL GOUN GIL 


$7,000,000 Pledged to R & A Fund 
To Date of Spring Meeting 


By EvizapetH McCracken 


The spring meeting of the National 
Council, April 30th to May 2d, was held 
in the Russell Sage Foundation Building 
because of the overcrowded conditions of 
the Church Missions House. 

Among the important matters considered 
at the meeting were the Reconstruction and 
Advance Fund, the report of the commit- 
tee on the disbursement of the Fund, the 
Budget for 1947, the creation of a Divi- 
sion of Men’s Work in the National 
Council, the appointment of a Secretary 
for Evangelism, and a Suffragan Bishop 
for Chaplains. 

Bishop Hobson of Southern Ohio pre- 
pared the way for the first of these. Re- 
porting on the Reconstruction and Ad- 
vance Fund, as chairman of the Depart- 
men of Promotion, he said with great 
warmth: 


“T am going to be very frank. The reports 
from the dioceses and missionary districts 


NatrionaL CouNCIL In SEssion: Dr. Addison addresses the 
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give a lot of cause for rejoicing, on the 
one hand: on the other hand, there is cause 
for keen regret. Unless we face the situa- 
tion now, it will be too late to do anything 
about it. First let me say that the Recon- 
struction and Advance Fund is going to 
succeed. God ean take one person’s sacrifice 
and make that the success, just as our Lord 
took the Widow’s Mite. Some parishes and 


dioceses have done jobs that are evidence of 
deep devotion. We can count on $7,000,000. 
That leaves us short $1,800,000. The goal 
of $8,800,000 is less than people spend every 
year on daily newspapers. That goal was 
a very modest one, yet we shall not reach it. 

“Why? The reason is plain enough. In 
some places the campaign was not presented 
at all. In others the coverage was incomplete. 
Where there was 100% coverage, there 
were 100% results. There was a meager 
number of large gifts. Why? Because it was 
not brought home to many of the people 
who could make them just what Reconstruc- 
tion and Advance means, which is the great- 
est opportunity that ever came before the 
Church. 

“What can we do about it? We have got 
four months in which.to bring Reconstruction 
and Advance home to the people: not just 
to the bishops and clergy. Twenty dioceses 
are doing first rate jobs; 67 are not. Those 
20 can’t carry the other 67. We must make 
the people at home know the calls coming 
from people in the fields who need every- 


thing; people who have lost everything 
except their lives and their consecrated 
courage.” 


Copies of a statement showing what 
each diocese and district had done and 
hoped to do were distributed. Bishop Hob- 
son analyzed this document, diocese by 
diocese and province by province. He 
stated that it would go to all bishops, all 
clergy, all officers of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary, and all other diocesan and provincial 
leadérs. 


Disbursement of R & A Fund 


The committee on disbursement of the 
Reconstruction and Advance Fund report- 
ed that it had added two outside members 
to its number. These are the Hon. Fran- 
cis B. Sayre, former High Commissioner 
of the Philippine Islands, and Charles P. 
Taft of Cincinnati. The National Council 
members are Bishop Dandridge, Coadjutor 
of Tennessee; Dr. Lewis B. Franklin, 
treasurer of the Council; the Rev. Dr. 
George Wieland, director of the \Home 
Department; the Rev. Dr. James Thayer 
Addison, vice-president of the. Council; 
Dr. Kenneth C. M. Sills of Maine; the 
Rey. Dr. Robert A. Magill of Southwest- 
ern Virginia; and Mrs. Arthur M. Sher- 
man, executive secretary of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. 

Dr. Addison explained at some length 
the policy according to which allocations 
will be made. Full consideration will be 
given to the plans of other communions, 
already in the fields, and with the many 
interdenominational bodies with which the 
Episcopal Church is now connected, both 


at home and in the fields. This policy, 
while of general application, applies parti- 
-cularly to services in higher education and 
in medicine, especially in China, our larg- — 
est field for such services. 


yee 


was made clear that there is nothing 
in this policy, which has been in effect 


for over 40 years. The Episcopal Church, 
through its Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, is a member of many na- 
tional and international missionary socie- 
ties, boards, and councils, including that 
concerning work with Moslems. The list 
is long and impressive. In the realm of 
middle schools, universities, and hospitals, 
cooperation is planned which will prevent 


Hon. Francis B. Sayre: Added to 
the Committee on Disbursements of 


the R & A Fund. 


duplication. In evangelistic work, how- 
ever, there are limits to such joint work. 
For instance, it was mentioned that the 
Episcopal Church cannot refuse, through 
the National Council, to allocate money 
from the Fund to rebuild a destroyed 
Episcopal church in a Chinese city on the 
ground that the Methodist church in that 
city is still standing. It is not possible, in 
the present disunity of Christendom, to 
proceed as if there were one united 
Church. 

It was finally declared that in no case 
will the policy be to restore the conditions 
existing before the war. Every project will 
be considered in the light of the whole 
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situation as of 1946, looking at the present 
and toward the future. 

When Dr. Addison had finished his re- 
port, Dr. Franklin took the floor to make 
a brief but very important speech, saying: 


“Before the current list of appropriations 
from the Reconstruction and Advance Fund, 
as recommended by the Committee on Dis- 
bursement and approved by the National 
Council is read, I should like to ask the 
Council members to keep in mind and, what 
is even more important, to keep the Church © 
in mind, that we have already allocated and 
sent $300,000 for immediate needs in the 
Philippines and authorized $500,000 for the 
purchase of surplus war materials for use 
in China, making $800,000 already being in 


use.” 


The following list of additional appro- 
priations was then read: Liberia, $1,500, 
for needed supplies at House of Bethany; 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, $31,000, for Trinity _ 
Church and parish house; Cocoli, Panama | 
Canal Zone, $16,000, for rectory and © 
parish hall; $24,000 for 50,000 Prayer — 
Books in Spanish; Sarah Ashurst School, | 
Cuba, $18,000, for purchase of additional 
property; Agricultural. Missions, Inc., 
$10,000; Grace Church, Norfolk, Va., a | 
Negro parish, $25,000, to build one unit of | 
a projected church costing $57,000, (this | 
unit is to be a memorial to the late Bishop — 
Beverley Dandridge Tucker and Mrs. 
Tucker, the father and mother of the — 
Presiding Bishop and the Bishop of Ohio); | 
Hua Chung Rehabilitation, $100,000, the | 
Church’s share of the $275,000 needed at | 
once; Missionary Reparation, reimburse- | 
ment for property losses of missionaries 
at the rate of up to $500 for each adult and 
$100 for each child in a family of up to 
three children, the amounts to cover actual | 
losses not otherwise reimbursed; National | 
Council share of expenses of Patterson | 
Committee going to South Pacific Islands | 
to purchase surplus war materials for | 
various mission boards, up to $4,000; ex- | 
penses of Far Eastern Commission of the — 
National Council going to the Orient in 
the autumn, up to $10,000. 


SeL_r-HeEtp 


The Council voted the various alloca- 
tions with little discussion. Bishop Keeler 
of Minnesota brought up the question of 
self-help, saying: 


“We should make. sure of what can be 
raised locally before we allocate money. I 
am often amazed to see what is done locally 
when that is contingent on a grant of aid. 
We are too prone, when we have money — 
here, to play the Lady Bountiful. If we give 
a building, we might ask if the local congre- — 
gation will provide the furnishings.” 


Dr. Addison answered: Ss 

“Before appropriating any money, we ask ¢ 
the bishop to say whether the local congre-_ 
gation, if there be one, can raise money pe 
furnishings or for some part of the purchase.” _ 


Mention was made of the fact that 
President Truman had_ that very day 
signed the War Reparations Bill. Dr. 
Franklin arose and said: a 


“The amount we shall get from the Un 
States government for our buildings will 
very small indeed. The buildings were n 
valuable. There was one, for example, which 
cost $3,500 to build when it was new. It must 


oe replaced, and to replace it will cost at 
peast $10,000. It would be bad if the impres- 
ion should get around the Church that this 
3ill will cover our losses. It will not, let 
hlone Bishop Binsted’s advance plans.” 


Proposed 1947 Budget 


The presentation of the proposed budget 
cor 1947 was preceded by a statement on 
the quotas recommended by the special 
committee appointed to study and propose 
1a table of quotas for the several dioceses 
vand missionary districts. The National 
Council is required by canon to present a 
budget to the General Convention. The 
amount proposed for 1947 is $3,213,869. 
[In order to meet this figure quotas must 
total $500,000 more than the quotas al- 
ilotted for 1946, or $2,561,979. The yearly 
share of the United Thank Offering will 
tbe $307,666. Other funds expected are 
income from trust funds, $315,124; outside 
‘trusts, $10,500; miscellaneous and _pay- 
ments on bishops’ salaries by missionary 
Idistricts, $8,500. 

Dr. Franklin declared that the total 
‘budget would be raised if every member 
sof the Church gave three cents a week. 
‘The present giving, per person, is below 
‘that minute figure. 


‘THROUGH THE SyNoDS 


Bishop Keeler of Minnesota made a 
‘constructive suggestion, saying: 


“T know that through the National Council 
‘field secretaries the Church does bring home 
}to dioceses their responsibility about giving. 
‘Why not bring it to the Provinces at the 
meetings of their synods? To criticize any 
one province is unfortunate. Instead, we 
should bring their responsibility to each prov- 
ince, through its own synod. Has that ever 
been done? I hear that the National Council 
cannot reach certain dioceses because of the 
attitude of the bishops. But if a bishop heard 
about the matter in the synod of his province, 
that might be helpful.” 


Bishop Hobson accepted the challenge, 
and said rather aggressively: “I’ll go any 
time to speak to, for instance, the Second 
Province.” ‘. 

Bishop Keeler did not receive the ac- 
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week.” 


FRANKLIN: The $3,213,869 


ceptance with any enthusiasm. He said: 
“T don’t believe in doing the speaking in a 
brutal way.” 

But Bishop Hobson maintained his 
former attitude, saying, still more aggres- 
sively: “I’ve used a soft glove, and it has 
done no good. We must use a stiffer meth- 
od if we are going to get anywhere.” 

Bishop Dandridge, Coadjutor of Ten- 
nessee, secured the floor to say: “I think 
Bishop Keeler is right: we must not be 
brutal. Some effectual means should be 
devised to bring the matter before the 
synods—all of them.” 

In response to a request that some mem- 
ber ‘of the Second Province would speak, 
Bishop Peabody of Central New York 
said: “At our synod meeting [October, 
1945] some of the bishops said they came 
only out of courtesy. To the bishops of 
the province, the synod is just exactly nil. 
Plans are on foot to reorganize it.” 

Bishop Hobson had expressed criticism 
several times of the Second Province. This 
elicited no rejoinder from any member of 
that province who is on the National 
Council. Other members looked expectant- 
ly at the Rev. Dr. Horace W. B. Done- 
gan, the member elected by the province, 
but he said nothing. When Bishop Pea- 
body again took the floor, the Council and 
guests thought that he would reply to 
Bishop Hobson; but he spoke on the gen- 
eral policy of the Church in the matter of 
raising money. His diocese, incidentally, 
was one of those cited by Bishop Hobson 
as having been 100% successful in the 
Reconstruction and Advance campaign. 
Bishop Peabody said: 


“We make two sorts of appeals in the 
Church: the appeal for regular support, and 
special, big appeals to meet some great need. 
The Reconstruction and Advance Fund ap- 


than to get normal giving up higher.” 


peal has been successful in parishes where 
it has been presented well. There is not a 
similar response to the raising of the quota. 
That is done in the spirit of ‘going along,’ 
without much enthusiasm. That grudging 
giving to the Budget is dangerous; if we 
have another depression, there would come 
a falling-off that would be radical. I am in 
favor of the proposed 1947 Budget, with its 
increases. But unless the level of giving for 
the normal work of the Church fs raised and 
kept raised, our budgetary procedure is not a 
success. 

“T should like to make a plea to the Na- 
tional Council and General Convention to 
consider an increase in the Budget which 
would raise the standard of religious convic- 
tion among our people. What I offer is on the 
basis of considerable experience. I offer it 
because it would appeal to the religion of 
people. I refer to the need for the Church 
to consider more deeply and to support more 
generously theological education. 

“We should have campaigns in our colleges 
to find the best men, and to put the ministry 
of the Church before them. Dr. Kinsolving 
did this with great success at Amherst. Our 
Commission on ‘Theological Education is 
made up mostly of deans of theological semi- 
naries. The whole Church should feel re- 
sponsible for theological education by sup- 
porting the seminaries and by looking out 
for the best kind of men. 

“That is one special project. Others of like 
large adventurous nature should be brought 
up at General Convention to follow the Re- 
construction and Advance project, which, 
like that, will open the hearts and_ pocket- 
books of Church people. These special appeals 
stimulate the normal appeal for regular 
support.” 


Bishop Dun of Washington spoke next: 


“The Church gets a fictitious sense of prog- 
ress from figures when increases do not even 
keep us where we are. The salaries of the 
clergy, for instance, even when increased 
considerably, may not mean real progress in 
this matter. Unless salaries go up 30%, the 
men are not actually as well paid as they 
were six years ago, because the cost of living 
has gone up at least in that amount. That is 
sometimes forgotten when we feel pleased 
with ourselves. 

“So in our Budget here: increases do not 
mean advance. At best, they will keep living 
conditions as they now are. But will they? 
Do they? Conditions are changing. The 
Budget must change with them.” 


Dr. Franklin replied: ““We have made 
the figures in accordance with what we 
know of increased costs. I hope we are 
right, and that our increases will meet 
increased costs of living.” 

The Presiding Bishop added an encour- 
aging word: 


“This Budget which represents large in- 
creases is possible because of the Recon- 
struction and Advance Fund. That campaign 
had two ideas: to meet calamity with relief, 
and to prevent the recurrence of calamity. 
We must first of all give relief and restore 
and rebuild. Then, we must do preventive — 
work. I remember that it was always easy 
to get money to take care of bubonic plague 
victims. It was harder to get funds to pre-_ 
vent it. It is the same here: it is easier to 
raise the Reconstruction and Advance Fund — 
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gested Division of Men’s Work, not only 
to take the place of the Presiding Bishop’s 
Committee on Laymen’s Work but to have 
regular status as a division of the Council. 
The members of the division would not 
be members of the National Council, but 
would be chosen from outside. Bishop Dun 
of Washington, the first speaker, said: 


“Do we wish to set up a Division of Men’s 
Work in the National Council when we have 
the women’s work, ten times better than any 
division of the Council, which has no status in 
the National Council, but is only ‘auxiliary’? 
That seems invidious.” 


Dr. Franklin hastened to say: “It was 
considered; but the women themselves 
wished to maintain their independent 
status—which has neither legal nor can- 
onical existence.” 

Mrs. Arthur M. Sherman, executive 
secretary of the Woman’s Auxiliary, took 
the floor to say: ‘““Wasn’t that a long time 
ago? Now, if we have a Men’s Division, 
the Woman’s Auxiliary would be ‘auxil- 
iary to the Men’s Division, since it is 
‘auxiliary’ to everything in the National 
Council.” 

The Presiding Bishop suggested that 
final action on the matter be postponed 
until the September meeting of the Coun- 
cil, giving the members time to study the 
copies of the proposed Division of Men’s 
Work. 

The Rev. Dr. Kenneth D. Martin of 
Milwaukee raised a question, saying: 

“Why have separate organizations for 
men’s and women’s work? Why not have one 
organization, with both men and women as 
members? The only man who can now be- 
long to the Woman’s Auxiliary is the rector 
of the parish. Why not have an ‘Auxiliary 
to the National Council,’ to which both 
women and men are eligible?” 


The Presiding Bishop replied to these 
questions, saying: 


“The men must get waked up before the 
women will let them join the Woman’s 
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Auxiliary. Unless the men make a more 
responsible move than they now do, the 
women would still be doing all the work. 
The women have four members on the Na- 
tional Council, anyway.” 


Bishop Dun then asked: 


“Another matter arises. Some of the men’s 
present organizations are Anglo-Catholic, 
some are Protestant. Could they all be 
lumped together into one division? The vari- 
ous women’s organizations are, some of them, 
organized on the basis of Churchmanship. 
The Woman’s Auxiliary is an independent 
organization, to which all the women belong. 
What about that, with the men?” 


No one answered. The Presiding Bishop 
again suggested that the question be post- 
poned to the September meeting for final 
action, and it was so voted. 


UTO Expectations 


Mrs. Arthur M. Sherman, executive 
secretary of the Woman’s Auxiliary, re- 
ported to the Council that a United Thank 
Offering of $1,134,000 from the women of 
the Church is expected to be presented 
at the Triennial in September. 


Secretary for Evangelism 


Dr. Addison presented a resolution that 
the National Council authorize the ap- 
pointment by the Presiding Bishop of a 
secretary for Evangelism to be under the 
direction of the vice-president, Dr. Addi- 
son. Before offering the resolution, Dr. 
Addison said: 


“We have all realized the danger of hav- 
ing two programs presented to the Church, 
which might overlap. So the National Council 
became the Forward-in-Service Commission. 
This did not quite solve the problem. We 
now wish to appoint a Secretary for Evan- 
gelism, to carry on the evangelistic work, 
which many have demanded.” 


The Rev. John Heuss, Jr., of Chicago, 


demurred, saying: “Isn’t this the responsi- 
bility of the whole National Council? Each 
department and division is responsible for 
evangelism. Why have a secretary for 
Evangelism, responsible to one person, the 
vice-president ?” 

The Presiding Bishop made reply, say- 
Ing: 


“We thought it would be a_ practical, 
working arrangement. The Vice-President 
will put him in touch with all the depart- 
ments and divisions. We may find out that 
he belongs in the Division of Christian Edu- 
cation, or some other one. You would be sur- 
prised at the protests we get over Forward- 
in-Service being given up. The appointment 
of this secretary will answer these 
protests.” 


Dr. Martin of Milwaukee 
“Won't he be needing a secretary?” 

The Presiding Bishop answered, “He 
may need a stenographer. But the appoint- 
ment will save us a lot of money, as well 
as being a good thing in itself.” 

Dr. Addison’s resolution was then put 
to the vote and carried. 


new 


asked, 


“Whereas the National Council, in under- 
taking to carry on the work of Forward-in- 
Service, has assigned to the Department of 
Promotion the activities of Forward-in-Sery- 
ice concerned with promotion, and 

“Whereas equally definite provision must 
be made for the activities of Forward-in- 
Service dealing with worship, evangelism 
and study; therefore, be it 

“Resovled: That the National Council au- 
thorizes the appointment by the Presiding 
Bishop of a Secretary for Evangelism at a 
salary of $5,100 per annum, according to the 
present table of salaries, the salary and 
expenses of the office to be drawn from the 
unused balances in the Forward-in-Service 
budget for 1946.” 


Suffragan Bishop for Chaplains 
Bishop Hobson of Southern Ohio, in 


connection with a short report from the 
Army and Navy Division, made a speech 
about episcopal aid for that Division, say- 
ing: 


“There has been a strong feeling on the 
part of some people in the Church that there 


Dr. Appison: “We now wish to ap- 
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The Living Church 


ought to be a special bishop, to be Father- 
in-God for Army and Navy chaplains. Very 
few of the chaplains have wanted one. The 
request has come from people in the Church 
)who are not chaplains. Before doing any- 
thing about it, we should find out what the 
chaplains now think, in view of the change 
jin their numbers and probable length of 
terms of office. There are other problems— 
¢ such as a change in the Canons, if not in the 
}! Constitution, since the suggestion is for a 
}! Suffragan Bishop of Chaplains.” 


The Presiding Bishop interjected a 
word here, saying, “The same thing is 
coming up in regard to a Suffragan Bishop 
iin Charge of European Churches, to assist 
ithe Bishop in Charge.” 

Bishop Hobson then continued: 


“We could solve the problem by choosing 
as head of the Army and Navy Division a 
man who could be chief pastor, without mak- 
ing him a bishop. If we did have a Suffragan 
Bishop of Chaplains, he would get older. 
What could we do with him when he was 
no longer up to the job, which would be a 
hard job, taking him all over the globe? The 
suffragan bishop of a diocese is quite differ- 
ently situated.” 


No one else spoke, except to ask for 
statistics, which were given: 207 Episcopal 
chaplains still in service; 334 separated 
from duty to date; 252 of these already 
employed in parishes or elsewhere; seek- 
ing employment, 82. Balance of money on 


hand, $209,712.26. 


Various Allocations 


With the permission of the United States 
government, $20,000 has been sent to 
Japan by the National Council, the first 
money to be sent there since before the 
war, when the Japanese government for- 
bade the receipt of any missionary con- 
tributions. Of this sum, $8,000 from the 
accumulated income of a trust fund was 
for the work among lepers at Kusatsu. 
The remaining $12,000 was from special 
gifts and will be used for relief work in 
Japan. 

A contribution of $10,000 from the Re- 
construction and Advance Fund was ap- 
proved for the American School in Shang- 
hai, a day school for English and American 
children, to which our returning mission- 
aries will send their children. A gift in 


the same amount was considered for Brent _ 


School, Baguio, Philippine Islands, the 
‘school founded by Bishop Brent. Further 
‘information will be secured, and the gift 
made then if advisable. 


~The Council voted a contribution not to - 


exceed $500 as the Church’s share in the 
full amount expected from the American 
“corimunions toward the expenses of the 
International Consultation of Church 
Leaders on World Order, to be convened 
under the auspices of the Provisional 
Committee of the World Council. 


‘ Appointments 


The committee on appointments report- 
2 the following assignments: Deaconess 
Marian Brown for Arizona; Charles P. 
Gibson for China; Sister Isabel Mary, 
OSA, and Miss Edith M. Hutton, for 
Hankow; the Rev. J. Thurlow Baker for 
eae she Rey. ober F. Gibson, Jr., 
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Secretary of the Overseas Department. 


for Mexico; the Rev. Edward Jacobs, the 
Rey. James P. Trotter, and Elmer L. 
Munger, for the Philippine Islands; and 
the Rev. Ralph B. Krueger for the Virgin 
Islands; the Rev. Dr. Walter C. Klein to 
Jerusalem, to succeed the Rev. Francis J. 
Bloodgood, who took that work for the 
duration of the war. 
Announcement was made also of the 
appointment of Chaplain (Major) Frank 
L. Titus to be assistant secretary of the 
Overseas Department, succeeding the Rev. 
A. Ervine Swift, who will return to his 
work in China in the early fall. Chaplain 
Titus is now serving on the Queen Mary, 
ministering to the British brides who are 
coming to this country. Chaplain Titus 
will begin his new work in August. - 


Resignations 

The National Council accepted with 
regret the resignations of the Rev. Vincent 
H. Gowen and Dr. Claude M. Lee. Fr. 
Gowen has given 32 years of distinguished 
service in the Philippines and China, and 


Dr. Lee has given 40 years of distinguished 
medical service in China. 


Bishop Reifsnider Sails 


The Presiding Bishop announced to Na- 
tional Council at its closing session, May 
2d, that Bishop Reifsnider, former Bishop 
of North Kwanto, had sailed May Ist for 
Japan, there to confer with native Church 
leaders and deputations from the Church 
of England and the Church of England in 
Canada as to the future of the Church in 


Japan. 
Visit to Orient Postponed ~ 
The Rev. Dr. James Thayer Addison 


announced to National Council postpone- 
ment of the proposed visit by a Council 
Commission to the Orient to study needs 
and opportunities there, which had been 
projected for the month of May. The 


Commission is made up of Dr. pation 


Dr. Lewis B. Franklin, Mrs. Arthur M. 
Sherman, and the Rev. Dr. Robert A. 
Magill of Lynchburg, Va. Dr. Addison 


explained that the Presiding Bishop and 
the Commission members are agreed that 
the “Commission appointed to survey con- 
ditions in China and the Philippines should 
postpone its departure from May until late 
September. The extreme uncertainty of air 
transport facilities, either civilian or mili- 
tary, renders the completion of the mission 
highly unlikely within the requisite time 
limits. More important is the fact that 
accumulating evidence makes it clear that 
much more effective work can be done in 
the fall when the present inevitable con- 
fusion will have been further clarified and 
more time will have been given to confer- 
ences in the field and the crystallization of 
opinion. China will be represented at the 
General Convention by Bishop Gilman of 
Hankow, and Bishop Robin Chen, Assist- 
ant Bishop of Anking.” 


Social Security Sought 


Continuing efforts to secure inclusion of 
lay employees of the Church under the 
provisions of the Social Security Act should 
be made, National Council stated in a 
resolution unanimously passed. The sub- 
ject was presented by the Rev. Robert A. 
Magill, chairman of the Division of Chris- 
tian Social Relations. The Council stated 
that it believes everything possible has been 
done to carry out the responsibility laid 
upon the Division by General Convention, 
“but because necessary legislation has not 
been secured, we recommend to General 
Convention that their action of 1943 be 
reafirmed and the National Council be 
authorized to continue seeking the inclu- 
sion of lay employees of the Church under 
the old age and survivors insurance provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act.” 


ARMED FORCES 


Post War Chaplain School 
Holds First Graduation 


The first session of the Army Chaplain 
School under the postwar plan closed May 
Ist at Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga. Fifty-five chap- 
lains completed the course and received — 
diplomas from Chaplain (Major General) 
Luther D. Miller. 

Chaplain (Colonel) John C. W. Linsley 


was the only Episcopalian in the class. He ~ 


was the senior chaplain in rank among 
the students. At the graduation he pro- 
nounced the benediction. 


Ohio Chaplain Wins Bronze Star 


Chaplain Paul R. Savanack, a captain 
in the. Army Chaplains’ Corps, received a 
Bronze Star for meritorious service in 
the South Pacific area and on Luzon in| 
the Philippines shortly before he left — 
Kobe, Japan, to return to Ohio, his nativ 
state. A veteran of both World Wars, | 
had served in Bae one on Guadalcanal, 


before going to Japan. Chaplain Savana’ 


is the ae rector of St. Luke’s Church | 
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ENGLAND 
Appeal for Ordinand Training 


By C. B. Mortiock 


An appeal for £600,000 towards the 
£650,000 required for training War- 
Service ordination candidates was made on 
April 22d by the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury described it as the paramount need 
of the Church, and stated that if it were 
not met “there would be a chance that the 
Church would ultimately perish for want 
of a ministry.” 

The prewar shortage of clergy in the 
Church of England has been aggravated 
by the wartime stoppage of the flow of 
candidates, and the strain on the existing 
clergy has become very great. Unless all 
the candidates who are considered fit for 
training are trained, the Church will be 
gravely handicapped beyond belief in the 
urgent and immediate tasks that lie be- 
fore it. The present shortage is estimated 
at 6,000 priests. 

Some 5,000 servicemen have come for- 
ward as candidates, and the Archbishops 
have given a pledge to these men that if 
selected and accepted for training for or- 
dination, no lack of financial means will 
prevent them from being ordained. The 
Church Assembly has endorsed this under- 
taking and the Archbishops are deter- 
mined that this pledge shall be honored, 
just as the similar pledge was honored 
which was given to the service candidates 
of 1918. . 

War-Service candidates are those who 
have served in the armed forces, in the 
civil defense services, or who were direct- 
ed into any form of national service (in- 
cluding coal mines). Such candidates will 
come within the scope of the appeal pro- 
vided they have been registered for selec- 
tion before the end of 1949, 

The cost of honoring the pledge is esti- 


mated at £650,000; this includes the actual © 


training grants for the selected men, after 
taking into consideration all possible 
means of financial assistance including 
government grants; the expenses of the 
selection boards; and the cost of pre- 
training where this is required. Of the 
£650,000 approximately £50,000 is in hand 


; and the appeal is therefore being made for 


‘The dioceses of England are being asked 
raise this sum, their respective shares 
in proportion to their shares of the 

budget of the Church Assembly. 


kept on 
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problems created by the discovery of 
atomic power. Dr. J. H. Oldham presided, 
and the commission produced a report of 
some 30,000 words. Entitled “The Era of 
Atomic Power,” the report commends, 
quotes, and partly parallels the report 
made to the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America at its spe- 
cial session in Columbus, Ohio, last 
March. 

The report considers the choices for ac- 
tion before society; it treats of modern 
warfare and the Christian conscience and 
the peril in which society stands at the 
hands of science, the advance of which 
has outstripped man’s moral advance. 

The central problem of the new world 
situation is, says the report, the relations 
between the Anglo-Saxon world and Rus- 
sia, “the difficulties of which it would be 
disastrous to ignore, and no less disastrous 
to exaggerate or misunderstand.” After a 
sympathetic summary of the Russian poli- 
tical experiment, the report says: 

“On the other hand, we must frankly 
recognize that in many respects, and not 
least in its attitude to international rela- 
tions, Soviet Russia at present tends to 
repudiate the democratic tradition of the 
West in favor of a policy of ‘realism’ and 
national self-assertion which may have 
dangerous consequences for the interna- 
tional community. Nor does the voice of 
public opinion operate in. Russia. .. . We 
must therefore be prepared for a period 
during which Russia will appear as the 
crucial obstacle to the emergence of world 
community and even as a menace to world 


‘peace; and there might even be circum- 


stances in which the western democracies 
might find themselves confronted with a 
direct challenge. .. .” 

Those who follow what the report con- 
siders the right way for a Christian 
Church “will see in the dangers brought 
upon us by the discovery of atomic energy 
a summons to save society by the exercise 
in the world of an active love for their 
fellow-men and by calling them once more 
to a true understanding of their human 
nature.” 

The report asserted that “something 
radical must happen to the Church,” and 
warned that although it is impossible to 
foresee what changes will be required, the 
Church must be ready to adopt new ways 


if it hopes to exercise moral and spiritual 


leadership in the era of atomic power. 

Empire Youth Sunday 

Empire Youth 
May 


| 


vides a means of establishing a closer | 
fellowship and spiritual communion be- | 
tween the youthful citizens of all parts of | 
the British Commonwealth and emphasizes 
their common responsibilities in the great } 
tasks that lie ahead. | 
(On May 19th in the United States, 
young people of the Church will mark the | 
first annual observance of a nationwide | 
Corporate Communion.) 


Dean of Westminster Dies 


The Very Rev. Paul de Labilliere, dean 
of Westminster, died in London on April 
28th at the age of 67. Head of the religious 
organization governing ancient and wealthy 
Westminster Abbey and its subsidiary 
properties since 1938, Dean de Labilliere 
had been suffering for some time from 
war strain. 

The dean of Westminster is one of the 
few dignitaries of the Church in England 
not under the jurisdiction of a bishop. 
Westminster Abbey and its precincts 
are a “royal peculiar,” with jurisdiction 
separate from the surrounding districts of 
London, administered independently by the 
dean and chapter. 


ESTONIA 


Orthodox Church 
“Confesses Guilt”’ 


According to the Church Messenger 
published by the Russian Student Move- 
ment in Paris (Professor Zander), the 
Orthodox priest, John Bogajavlenski, a 
well-known friend of the Russian Student 
Christian Movement of Estonia, gives an — 
account in the Journal of the Moscow 
Patriarchate (November 4, 1945) of the 
reunion of the Estonian Orthodox Churel 2 
with the Patriarchate. a 

The event took place in the form of a | 
public confession of guilt made in one of 
the Orthodox churches in Tallinn. The — 
Orthodox Church of Estonia had already 
submitted to the Moscow Patriarchal — 
Church in 1941 but under the influence 
the German occupation had again sepa 
ed itself. The majority of the clergy n 
theless remained loyal to the Patriarch 
Moscow. The confession of guil 
1941, along with the Metropolitan 
ander, separated themselves 
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loyalty given by Metropolitan Alexander in 
| the name of the clergy and laity on March 
30, 1941, to the Moscow Patriarchate... . 
We plead for pardon and for the blessing of 
the Patriarchal Church.” 


After this declaration the Russian Or- 
thodox Archbishop Grigory received the 
Orthodox Church of Estonia as a whole 
into full canonical relationship with the 
Moscow Patriarchate. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Prior of Community Retires 


Fr. W. A. Cotton of the South African 
province of the Community of the Resur- 
rection, has retired as prior of the house 
at Johannesburg. Fr. Cotton arrived in 
Canada in the early part of this year and, 
after a visit to his native Prince Edward 
Island, spent two months in Bracebridge 
with the Society of St. John the Evan- 
gelist. There he was the conductor of the 
Cowley Fathers’ annual retreat from 
March 25th to April 6th. He is currently 
giving a retreat at St. John’s Convent, 
Toronto, before he goes to England. 

After his ordination in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia in 1908, Fr. Cotton went to a curacy 
in London. In 1909 he entered the novitiate 
of the Community of the Resurrection at 
Mirfield. After profession, he was sent to 
South Africa, where his work has been 
largely academic. He reported on his visit 
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to Canada that he sees a great future for 
the Church in South Africa and believes 
that the color problem there will be over- 
come. 


AUSTRALIA 


Aborigines Train for Church Army 


Two full-blooded aborigines are among 
the seven students who recently entered 
the Church Army Training College at 
Stockton, N. S. W., for training as evan- 
gelists and mission sisters. The aborigines 
are a brother and a sister, Alan and Emma 
Polgen. Alan has been at All Souls’ School, 
Charters Towers, Q., for the last four 
years, and his sister has been working with 
Sister Johnson on Palm Island. 


MELANESIA 


Mission Ship Returned | 


The Southern Cross, the ship of the 
Melanesian mission which was taken over 
by the Australian government for naval 
purposes during the war period, is to be 
returned to the mission authorities very 
shortly. Delivery is to be made at Sydney, 
Australia, and the vessel will be manned 
by a crew of Solomon Island planters, 
who are anxious to return to their homes 
in the islands. At Tulagi a native crew 


will be signed on, and Bishop Baddeley of 
Melanesia will be able to visit his far 
flung diocese once again to renew his con- 
tact with those centers of Christian inter- 
est. The Bishop’s plans are for an immedi- 
ate visit to New Britain and adjacent 
areas, where the war has worked great 
havoc and the work of rebuilding must be 
undertaken with renewed energy. 


JAPAN 


Church Restoration Plans Begun 
By Anglicans on May 12th 


Plans to rebuild 17 churches destroyed 
or severely damaged in the Tokyo diocese 
during the war are being launched on May 
12th, by the Holy Catholic Church in 
Japan (Anglican) at services in Hibiya 
Hall, Tokyo. The services will be spon- 
sored by Presiding Bishop Sasaki, and the 
principal sermon will be preached by 
Bishop Yashiro of Kobe. 

The Tokyo service will also mark the 
first step in general plans for rehabilitation 
of the Anglican dioceses throughout Japan. 
The dioceses include 278 parishes, mis- 
sions, and chapels, of which 71 were 
destroyed. In addition to Bishops Sasaki 
and Yashiro, six other Anglican bishops 
will attend, assisted by the Rev. Walter 
McCracken, U. S. Army chaplain at- 
tached to the General Hospital in Tokyo. 

[RNs] 


HOLY WEEK IN THE HOLY LAND 


Holy Week was chosen as the time 
for a general strike in Palestine. First 
it appeared among the postal employees, 
telegraph, long distance, and telephone 
operators (fortunately we have dial 
telephones locally); then it spread to 
the railway and dock workers at Haifa. 
Now all the junior government people 
are on strike. : 

The newspapers announced that this 
meant that 20,000 Arabs and Jews were 
on strike. Dr. J. L. Magnes, president 
of the Hebrew University, was quoted 
on Maundy Thursday, as having said, 
“There is complete unity and solidarity 
among the 20,000 Arab and Jewish 
government officers now out on general 
strike. It is their common interests 
which have brought them together. 
This is what the Ichud Association has 
always contended. This unity now 
achieved is but one example of what 
can come if the declared and sincere 
policy of government be Arab-Jewish 
coéperation. There is common Arab- 
Jewish interest all along the line— 
in industry, agriculture, education.” : 

Five years ago this week, Gen. Sir 
Alan Gordon Cunningham, commander 

of British forces in Ethiopia (now 
High Commissioner of Palestine), re- 
ceived the Duke of Aosta, Italian vice- 
roy, who came to British general head- 
quarters to ask for terms of surrender. 


By the Rev. Francis J. BLoopcoop 


It was officially announced that’ the 
nightly twelve-hour curfew imposed on 
the roads on February 26th had been 
lifted. This. curfew was imposed after 
raiders, described in the Palestine Post, 
the able Zionist newspaper, as “a party 
of armed Jews,” had burned 21 British 
airplanes at Lydda airport. In the Palm 
Sunday edition of the Palestine Post, it 
was announced, “At approximately 
12:15 yesterday afternoon, six armed 
Jews in uniform drove up to N 3 Con- 
valescent Depot at Nathanyea in a 
three ton truck. They held up the 
guard, locked them in the guard room, 
stole five tommy guns, five rifles, and a 
pistol from the guard room, and drove 
off.” 

There was also a description of a 
murder that took place in a Jaffa bus. 
This was an Arab affair and was ac- 
counted for as a family feud. 

Pamphlet bombs of the Igrun Zvai 

Leumi were exploded in Jerusalem the 
eve of Palm Sunday. 

A fight between Arab and Jewish 
spectators at a football game in Jaffa 
was broken up by a large force of 
British mobile police from Sarona and 
Telaviv and by Jaffa police. It started 
when a ball hit one of the Arab on- 
lookers shortly before the whistle. 
Three Arabs and two Jews were re- 
ported slightly injured. 


The Moslem Festival of Nebi Musa, 
in honor of the prophet Moses, began 
last week. I watched the procession 
leaving St. Stephen’s Gate and going 
down the Jericho road past the village 
of Bethany. The procession was led by 
dervishes playing on kettle drums and 
cymbals and young villagers dancing 
the ‘“debka” sword dance. 

The Jewish Passover was marked 
this year by a hunger strike on behalf 
of the Jewish refugees who had been 
detained at La Spezia in Italy on the 
SS Fede. Fifteen representatives of the 
Yishuv, the Jewish defense organiza- 
tion, fasted 100 hours. It was then de- 
cided, after a conference with the high 
commissioner, to allow the Spezia 
refugees to come to Palestine on certifi- 
cates out of those allocated to the 
Jewish Agency by the Palestine govern- 
ment. 

Again, I ask for prayers for peace in 
the Holy Land. On the first Palm 
Sunday, our Blessed Lord wept over 
Jerusalem because the city did not know 
the things which belonged to its peace. 
In the future, Christianity in the land 
where the Gospel was first preached is 
the best guarantee to Jew and Moslem 
against fear of each other. Will Chris- 
tians throughout the world help the 
Holy Land or merely speak with senti- 
mentality as in the past? 


Church School Opinion on Missions 
By the Rev. James Thayer Addison, D.D. 


HIS year Tue Livinc Cuurcu has 

again offered prizes for essays writ- 

ten by pupils in secondary schools 
affiliated with the Church. The topic set 
was “If I were a missionary,’ or some 
other aspect of the subject of missions. 
Sixty-five papers were submitted by stu- 
dents in 16 schools. Considering how many 
such schools there are, the number seems 
small, but the geographical spread could 
hardly be wider. It ranges from Honolulu 
through Oregon, Wyoming, Iowa, and 
Kentucky to Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut. 

Variety in terms of the map, however, 
is less striking than the extraordinary 
diversity of topic and mode of treatment. 
A prospective reader would never have 
imagined that so relatively few writers 
would handle a subject from so many 
different points of view and in styles so 
varied. The essay winning first prize is 
the story of her own conversion written 
by a Chinese girl with a simplicity that is 
moving; the second prize paper deals with 
“The Mountain Mission by Mail” in New 
Hampshire; and the third winner is a boy 
of 13 who reflects on the inner meaning of 
the missionary motive. The three papers 
here printed could hardly be more differ- 
ent from each other. 

A similar diversity marks the remainder. 
In one we read of the problems of the city 
slum, under the striking title, “He Beheld 
the City and Wept’; in another a boy 
records with convincing exactitude of de- 
tail just how he would establish a medi- 


, WINNERS IN THE “LIVING CHURCH” ESSAY CONTEST | . ; 


Vice-President of the National Council 


cal mission on a Pacific island; in still 
another we are offered a_ philosophical 
apologetic for Christianity as the world 
religion. Like all students (from primary 
school to theological seminary), some 
show a tendency to stray away from the 
given topic to something else which they 
find more congenial, such as “The YPF 
in the Church” or “The Church and 
Juvenile Delinquency.” But most choices 
lay fairly within the field assigned—such 
as those which dealt with our missions in 
Alaska, with some of the special problems 
involved in “Carrying Christianity to the 
Chinese” or (a specially original contribu- 
tion) with Gandhi’s objections to Chris- 
tian missions and how to meet them. 
The variegation in style kept pace with 
that in subject matter. Not a few of the 
authors, as might be expected, were very 
much on their good behavior, soberly bent 
(without any insincerity) on saying what 
they thought would please teacher and 
judges. Others gave the opposite effect of 
writing directly from the heart and trying 
to satisfy no one but themselves. In lan- 
guage, too, there was far less sameness 
than might have been looked for. Now 
and again appeared a purple passage 
which clearly pleased the writer, such as: 
“Transporting light into lands murky with 
heathen faith and piercing their gloom 


is indeed a worthy aim.” Several essays 


further on, a judge would discover an 
adolescent philosopher who was not the 
first of his tribe to make three words do 
the work of one. “To Christianity is al- 


First Prize, $100 


lotted the difficult task of clarifying the 
ultimate purpose of humanity, its duty 
to itself, and especially its relationship and 
obligation to its Divine Creator.” 

But I know that all of us who read the 
essays by the boys and girls of St. 
Michael’s Mission, Ethete, Wyo., were 
particularly refreshed by the concrete 
directness of six writers who took the 
title “If I were a Missionary to the Ara- 
pahoe Indians.” They wasted no time on 
abstract theories or bookish rhetoric or 
second-hand history. They got right down 
to business and said what they would do 
in plain English; e.g., “I would buy new 
basketball suits and new basketballs for 
the school team. . . . I would have the 
pig pens fixed up so that the pigs would 
not get out.” Successful missionaries from 
St. Paul to the 20th century will frankly 
acknowledge that these are just the 
urgently practical questions on which they 
have had to spend much of their time. 

It has been an interesting privilege to 
look at least some distance into the minds 
of threescore boys and girls and to watch 
how they think and talk when the title 
“Missions” is flashed before them. Like a 
number of their elders (including at least 
one of the judges) they have much to 
learn; but not a few of them have touched 
the heart of the matter, and one has even 
expressed it when he wrote, “A Christian © 
has a strange vocation, to give away the 
thing that he prizes above all else, his re- 
ligion. But by giving it away he is reward- 
ed one hundred fold.” 


Cora Jay, Saint Andrew’s Priory, Honolulu, T. H. 


Joan Wattaceg, Saint Anne’s School, Arlington Heights, Mass. 
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_ Kersey Cuase Batcuetper, Jr., St. James’ School, Faribault, 


Minn. 


Cuong, St. Andrew’s 


Booxwis, St. Katharine’s School, Davenport, Iowa. 
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Third Prize, $25.00 


WILLIAM Crossy, The Watkinson School, Hartford, Conn. . ot 
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Cyntuta McEvoy, Margaret Hall School, Wetsdilies, Ky. i } 
CarMEN Musson, St. Helen’s Hall, Portland, Ore. 
_Rictarp A. Norris, Jr., St. Alban’s School, Washir 


Ouivia Pano, St. Andrew’s P 
Ira Ware Plug, St. Mick 


“Tf [ Were a Missionary” 


Prize-W inning Essays in the “Living Church” Contest 


Cora Jay, first prize winner, was 
born in Honolulu, Hawaii, 17 years ago 


From Paganism 


Cora Jay 
Furst Prize 


as an American citizen of Chinese an- 
cestry. She visited in China in 1933 
and returned the following year to 
begin her formal schooling. She began 
her schooling in public schools, but in 
1943 she entered St. Andrew’s Priory, 
Honolulu, which is under the manage- 
ment of the Sisterhood of the Trans- 
figuration. In 1944 she was in the first 
group of candidates to be confirmed by 
Bishop Kennedy as the new Bishop of 
Honolulu. 

History is Cora’s favorite subject, 
and she tries to keep up with current 
international events. Her favorite col- 
umnists are Drew Pearson and Harold 
Ickes. 

Stamp and coin collecting are her 
hobbies. She enjoys all kinds of sports, 
especially football. 


to Christianity 


By Cora Jay 


WAS born in Honolulu 17 years ago 

in a home situated in a district referred 

to as the slum areas. All the members 
of my family with the exception of one 
brother are pagans. That one brother is a 
Roman Catholic, but he has never spoken 
to anyone about his religion. 

During the earliest years of my life, 
which were spent in China with no knowl- 
edge of God whatsoever, I learned to 
steal pennies for candy from my aunt. I 
could very well have asked for it, but I 
preferred to take it without permission. 
It was more thrilling this way. I was four 
then, and I continued this bad habit until, 
by the grace of God, my mother caught 
me one day and I received a horrid spank- 
ing. This broke my habit. I also have a 
furious temper which I could not or would 
not control at all. I was continually en- 
gaging in fisticuffs with my younger 
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classmates. When I was 13 and back in 
Honolulu, I overheard slight conversations 
from classmates about Sunday schools, 
Bible training classes, and such, but paid 
no heed because I didn’t know who God 
was and what His relation to me was, nor 
what Sunday schools and Bible training 
schools did. 

After I had been graduated from inter- 
mediate school, my mother decided to send 
me to a private school. The Priory, being 
the nearest, was to be my alma mater for 
the next four years. Father was reluctant 


ous of the women in long robes with 


ed 


brother, neighborhood children, and my 


cause, like most pagans, he was suspi- 


veils on their heads. His objection was 
overruled. Here at the Priory I learned 
about God from the missionaries. These 
missionaries taught me to know and love 
God. Within two months after I entered 
the Priory, | was baptized on St. Luke’s 
Day. Then it was that all my burdens 
were lifted off my shoulders and taken up 
by Christ. I waited several months for our 
new bishop to arrive so that I could be 
confirmed. 

The administration of these two Sacra- 


a Bete Wallace 
Second Prize 


Joan Cathleen Wallace, second prize 
winner, is a student in the tenth grade 
of St. Anne’s School, Arlington Heights, 
Mass. She is 16 years old and is a good 
“all-round” girl, popular with her 
schoolmates and teachers alike. A few 
weeks after entering St. Anne’s she 
was elected a member of the Student 
Council, and she has discharged the 
office with dignity and distinction. 

Joan is the only daughter of Com- 
mander and Mrs. Henry K. Wallace of 
Portsmouth, N. H., She is a parish- 
ioner of Christ Church, Portsmouth, 
where the Rev. Sheafe Walker is rec- 
tor. 


ments, Baptism and Confirmation, was the 
turning point of my whole life! I was a 
changed person from then on. I never do 
the things that I did before, and I try to 
think about things that I do before doing 
them to see whether they are contrary or 
not to God’s will. If it hadn’t been for 
the missionaries here and God’s grace, I 
would be a different person from what 
I am today. I shudder to think of the kind 
of person I might have turned out to be. 
To the Sisters of the Transfiguration, Fr. 
Kenneth A. Bray, Bishop Harry S. Ken- 
nedy, and the Department of Missions my 
heart sends thanks that cannot be ex- 
pressed by this stupid being for their aid 
in teaching and converting me. To God 
I owe my humble, never dying gratitude 
and love that He has called me to Him. 

This is just one example in one tiny 
section of the whole wide world of what 
missionaries have done from generation to 
generation. They have brought religion to 
many others in many different parts of the 
world. Missionaries are sent to all parts 
of the world where there is land: east, 
west, north, and south. Wherever they 
have gone, they have built churches, 
Church schools, and Sunday schools in 
practically all places that they have set 
foot on. 

We Christians of today owe much to 
the missionaries past and present. If all 
missionaries in times past had refused to 
heed the call of God to become mission- 
aries, Christianity would not be as wide- 
spread as it is today. If it had not been 
for a few people whose belief was strong, 
Christianity might have disappeared en- 
tirely. Life in this sinful world is bad 
enough as it is, and without some mis- 
sionaries to guide and remind us who need 
to be reminded about God, the temptation 
of the devil would have an easy time con- 
quering us. Some of us, who are naught 
but weaklings, often need leaders to guide 
us. Our true leader is Jesus Christ who 
leads us, through His helpers, who are 


the missionaries. These missionaries are 
chosen by Christ to help Him lead His 
flock to salvation. Missionaries have sacri- 
ficed all to work for Christ and to lead us 
closer to Him, and ordinary Christians 
should and ought to give thanks to God 
that there are some people in this world 
who will accept His call to work for Him. 

People who enter the missionary field 
are not the only a who can help in 
spreading the Kingdom of God. Much can 
be done by many ‘ordinary Christians like 
you and me by speaking to our friends 
and bringing them to Church. This way 


they reach people that the missionaries 
sometimes cannot. Christians can also give 
freely to the Church for the continuation 
and spreading of the work of our mis- 
sionaries. 

Pressure should also be brought upon 
the officials of the public educational in- 
stitutions to have courses in religious edu- 
cation in public schools. In these different 
ways the clergy and other religious orders 
and individual Christians can all be mis- 
sionaries and fulfill the words of Christ 
when He said: “Go ye into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to all people.” 


The Mountain Mission by Mail 
By Joan Cathleen Wallace 


P “HE WORD “missionary” always 
brings to mind thoughts of foreign 
countries, fascinating places, peo- 

ples and languages, new worlds to con- 

quer, thrilling adventures and rich ex- 
periences. We are likely to forget “the 
pearls are under our feet.” Yet in our 
own country, our own state, possibly our 
own city or town, there may be a great 
need for missionary work. It is about just 
such a work I am going to write and 

what I believe I would like to do, if I 

were a missionary. 
In our diocese of New Hampshire we 
have “The Mountain Mission by Mail,” 
“ familiarly called the MMM. More espe- 
cially, in the northern part of our state, 
in the mountains, we have all too few 
a churches. There are some churches open 


é only in the summer, other churches have 
~~ " . . . 

oq no priests, possibly lay readers. During the 
“a past years of war with so many of our 
Ey, priests becoming chaplains in the armed 


forces, it has been difficult for the country 
churches, difficult for the people to get to 
church, and difficult for a priest with 
Several parishes to attend in addition to 
his regular one. 

The MMM is primarily for children. 
It is a course of study, Church school les- 
sons sent by mail to those for whom it is 
an impossibility to attend a Church school. 
It was begun long before the war back in 
1929. It now reaches about 500 children’ 
__ living around the hills of a diocese largely 
_ rural. Children too far away from any 
3 church to attend services or Church school 
_ have lessons delivered at their RFD boxes 
_ weekly from early September until 3] une. 
In.its 17 years of work and experience, 
Mountain Mission by Mail has devel- 
ed a set of graded lessons, covering 
pile for children from four years 

gh high school. Many in families — 
nchurched have been brought to. 
Jater through proper instruction, 
tion and the Christian life. 
\ life. began and is nourished 


tian teaching on Christmas, Easter, Crea- 
tion, Giving, Thanks, Holy Baptism, and 
other subjects. 

During the summer months, the director 
calls on every family, and whenever pos- 
sible in some localities to have a “Church 
Work,” an adaptation of the Vacation 
Bible School, with all instruction, hand 
work, and pageantry centered around the 
teachings of the Church. 

The sense of connection with the Church 
is fostered by messages from the Bishop 
who also frequently attends summer gath- 
erings. In theory every MMM family is 
under the care of the nearest parish priest. 

My first knowledge of the MMM was 
at Christmas. Each year the various 
Church organizations of each parish in the 
diocese are asked to contribute toward 
Christmas gifts for the members of the 
MMM. The gifts are sent to one central 
place, where they are gift-wrapped and 
packed for mailing to each family of the 
MMM. 

Our MMM has grown beyond all ex- 
pectations. The fruits of the work are 
beginning to show in many ways. Many 
parents and even grandparents have been 


“If I Were a Misstonary”’ 
By William Franklin Crosby 


a missionary. All of those who have 
been baptized in the name of Jesus, 
the Christ, are missionaries. Missionary 


te I WERE a Missionary”—but I am 


work i is one of the essentials . of. Christian 
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brought into the Church through the 
children, bearing out the scriptural text, 
“a little child shall lead them.’”’ Now some 
of the original MMM members are them- 
selves in Church work and going on to 
missionary work. Recently two  service- 
men, former MMM Church school mem- 
bers, brought their babies back to be bap- 
tized where they themselves had been 
made members of Christ and inheritors of 
the Kingdom of Heaven. ; 

And so, it grows-and flourishes—our 
Mountain Mission by Mail. Although it | 
lacks, perhaps, the romance of being a 
mission in foreign lands, its rewards and — 
satisfactions are as great, and so I believe 
it is what I would do, if I were a mis-— 
sionary. 


can I be of use in the task that lies before 
s. What can I do? I do not feel ca 
se ‘he a foreign missionary. I have a wi 
and two. boys to support. Yet, I do n 
want to be a useless tool. My duty towa 
my family keeps me from going to c 
_ or Africa and to participate in the w 
derful work that is’ going on th 
There are millions of people like this. | 
everyone, in fact very f 
< mission Gols bees 


their churches on Sunday. No, America is 
not fundamentally religious. It is here that 
the work begins. America needs to be 
converted. It is up to us, as Christians, 
to do it. If we help to do this we shall not 
be useless tools, but useful ones. If we join 
in this work we shall be doing the will of 
Jesus Christ. It is our job. It has been 
given to us by Him. 

One of the most essential parts of the 
work of the Church is in the schools. It is 
in school that the average boy or girl 
spends most of his day. It is here that they 
form the character that they will carry 
with them until death. The character of a 
boy or a girl is like a soft lump of clay. 
It is molded by a potter into a shape. This 
may be a beautiful vase or another piece 
of delicate work. The clay put into the 
hands of someone less skilful can be ruined. 
We are all potters, everyone of us, for 
we all have something to do with boys and 
girls. We may be a teacher, a parent, an 
acquaintance, or a companion, but we are 
all potters. 

To be a potter of the character of a boy 
or a girl is not only an important task, 
but also an extremely difficult one, for we 
must all be skilful or we shall ruin some- 
one’s character. Also, it is difficult because 
the character of a boy or a girl has been 
handled by another. Thus, you will find 
those who are leaders and those who are 
followers; the intelligent and the stupid; 
the quiet and the noisy; the neat and the 
untidy; and those who are in between. 
There are those who come from good 
families and those who come from par- 
ents who care little or nothing about Christ 
and His Church. All of these must be 
handled differently. Yes, to be a potter of 
souls is a hard job. 

As missionaries we have certain duties, 
the foremost of which is to convert. That 
is the whole object of being a missionary. 
If there was no one to convert, what would 
be the use of having them? There are mil- 
lions of willing ears waiting to hear about 
Christ, millions of souls waiting to be 
baptized in His name. The world is by 
no means Christian, America included. 
Our nation is full of unfortunate people 
who have never been taught about God. 
As Christians, it is our duty to be wit- 
nesses to Him, to talk about His wonders 
to those who are ignorant concerning Him. 
Indeed, we meet many people who know 


little or nothing about Him. 


. 
. 


Of course, it is not an easy task to talk 


of Him to some people. There are those 
who despise Him and all of His works. 
Some people, in fact many people would 
laugh at you if you were to talk to them 
about God. This kind of a person is the 
hardest to cope with. It calls for real 
missionary work. They must be handled 
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William Crosby 
Third Prize 


William Franklin Crosby, third prize 
winner, is spending his first year at the 
Watkinson School, Hartford, Conn. 
The son of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel B. 
Crosby, William was born in Middle- 
town, N. Y., April 1, 1932. In 1937 he 


began attending school in Salamanca, 


N. Y., where he remained until he be- 
came a chorister at the Cathedral of 


St. John the Divine, New York City, 
and entered its choir school in 1942. He 
was confirmed by Bishop Manning in 
1943. In 1944 he won the scholarship 
prize for the “most improved boy” in 
the upper school. 

After completing his course at the 
Cathedral Choir School, he received an 
appointment to a chorister’s scholar- 
ship from that school and entered the 
Watkinson School by invitation in Oc- 
tober, 1945. 

William has been a regular attendant 
at services and Church school from a 


delicately. They must see for themselves 
that God is not to be despised or laughed 
at, but to be loved. They must realize this 
for themselves, but we must be a guide to 
lead them to the truth. This must be done, 
if by no other way, through example. 
We, as missionaries, are constantly 
watched. We will not be useless tools if we 
let them see the light of God through the 
window of our example. 

But let us look at ourselves, as Chris- 
tians. We are very dirty windows and are 
by no means perfect. Our lives constantly 
need improving, for they are so full of sin. 
The sun hardly ever sets without seeing 
us crucify Him once more. And look at 
those around us who profess to be Chris- 
tians. Watch them stumble blindly through 
the darkness of sin, completely ignoring 
the Light of the world, Jesus. A Christian 
has another duty—to convert those who 
have already been converted; to convert 
those who already profess the name of 
Christ, but do not let Him play an im- 
portant part in-their lives. It is easy to 
find those who have not been to Mass in 
months because of their stupidity. These 
people do not know what it is all about. 
They do not know the importance or the 
joy that is in the Holy Mass. 

Every Christian should be an imitation 
of Christ. He is the example and we are 
to follow Him. We are expected to live 
as closely to Him as possible. In living 
in sweet communion with God there is 
peace and happiness, the happiness that 
only God can give. If every person under- 
stood this, no more missionary work would 
need to be done. All Christians would 
follow the banner of Christ and try to be 
near Him. His will would be carried out 
as carefully as possible. There would be 
no need to convert those who have already 
been converted. If a Christian who has 
been led astray understands this, no more 


explaining needs to be done, for he has _ 


already been set on the right road; the 
narrow way that leads to God. If we try 


very early age. He is particularly 
fond of Church music, opera, reading, 
listening to the radio, and attending 
good movies. 


to make people understand these things we 
shall not be useless tools, but useful in the 
work of the kingdom. 

But when can the fire of the love of 
God best break into the cold heart of a 
man? When can a man or a woman realize 
that the whole idea of God is not just non- 
sense? There are many times and places 
where this can happen. He may venture 
into a church and there realize for the 
first time what God is all about. Or, it 
may be at an ordinary time such as when 
he is walking to work or when he is  rid- 
ing on the bus that he receives the call to 
mend his ways. 

Have you ever noticed a person when 
he is in trouble or sorrow? It is then that 
circumstances make an impression on him. 
A word of consolation or of kindness is a 
big help and is remembered long in the 
future. It is then that Christ can begin to 
pierce his heart and get a foothold on his 
soul. It is our duty, as Christians and 
missionaries, to make an effort to comfort 
others. We show forth God in everything 
that we do. In comforting someone else 
when we do not have to, we give a fine 
impression of God. ; 

But in our efforts to be worthy mission- 
aries we receive a great gift. It is a reward 
which few people receive. It is a gift that 
many people crave for but very few are 
good enough to obtain. It is a gift com- 
posed of one of the finest things in this 
life—happiness. For a Christian benefits 
spiritually by giving his religion away. 
He gets great joy by pouring out the very 
substance of his life, his religion. And 
what is this wonderful gift? What is this 
thing that is given to those who are not 
just useless tools lying around in Christ’s 
great workshop? It is the Creator of the 
world—God. God comes into our very 
being. That is our reward. God gives 
Himself to those who love Him. Yes, I 
am a missionary and I hope, some day, to 
receive the great reward—Jesus Christ 
Himself. 


rissa there is a spring carnival for charitable organizations 
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Why Church Schools? — A Student’s View 


© The leading editorial of the educational number is ordinarily 
given over to a discussion of the special contribution of the 
Church-related school to the educational scene. The following 
editorial is no exception; but it is exceptional in that it is the 
unsolicited and anonymous work of a student in one of the 
Church schools. The student points out that a straightforward, 
complete opinion from a student about “school” cannot be had 
While we do not know the name of 
“in- 


unless it is anonymous. 
the writer, we could perhaps guess her school, from the 


ternal evidence’ (and the postmark!). 


school. When a companion asks what we think we usually 
say, “I certainly am glad that summer vacation is almost 
here. I hate school!’’ When older people ask how we like 
school we say, “It’s simply wonderful.” And when teachers 
inquire about the degree of our enthusiasm, we feign indiffer- 
ence. But these are just fronts, created for the benefit of 
others. There are many boys and girls who don’t really like 
school, and yet we realize that it is part of our growing up, 
necessary not only to increase our knowledge but to fit us 
mentally and spiritually to face life with other people. 
Church schools are doing much in the way of educating the 
whole person — making the student strong and alert, not only 
mentally, but physically, spiritually, and socially. The best 
way to show this is through a personal example. I attend a 
boarding school some distance from my home. Emphasis here 
is placed on the Church and the school as a community. When 
we first came here we were told about the honor system — that 
is, when we break certain rules we are responsible for report- 
ing ourselves to the student council, and we must take our 
punishment. Nobody is expected not to break rules, but it 
takes courage to report it. The honor system helps develop 
in the student a sense of duty, responsibility, and loyalty as an 
individual. Through the self-help system we develop a sense 
of loyalty and responsibility to the school. We all have jobs 
in the building and the seniors act as inspectors, so that the 
operation of the whole system rests on their shoulders. The 
task of proctoring study halls falls to the juniors, who must 
keep silence for those who are studying. Classes and study 
hall seem to take up most of the day, and yet there are countless 
clubs and organizations to suit everybody’s tastes. Almost 
everyone belongs to the guild. Its purpose is to work and pray” 
for others and to help the needy by gifts and offerings. 


GS woos Wi rarely express their opinions honestly about 


Through the guild Thanksgiving baskets are sent out, a ~ 


Christmas party is held for orphans, money is collected for 


as” the Chachi eet pore is cee wherever it is needed. 


1 life, see. is an altar 


series of special reports were presented by students and teachers 
presenting the problem clearly from both sides. The atomic 
bomb was discussed clearly and in detail, first by the chemistry 
class, which presented its dangers, and then by the history and 
Christian doctrine classes, which presented universal and indi- 
vidual answers to the questions about that terrifying weapon. 
Conference week — a week of studying one universal question 
—will be devoted, this year, to educating and informing us 
about China and to further our understanding of our foreign 
neighbors. We thrash out the race question at least once a week 
and write essays on juvenile delinquency. 

In all these things we are learning to know ourselves, our 
immediate neighbors, our distant neighbors, and above all we 


are learning as nearly as possible to understand God, for He_ 


is a major part of our school life. 

It seems too bad that everyone can’t have an opportunity 
to attend a school like this one, or at least to see it, but the 
school is run by sisters, and there are many people who do not 
even realize that there are sisters in the Anglican Church. The 
orders are doing wonderful work and it seems a pity that there 
aren’t more men and women interested in copying them and 
trying to carry on the tradition of religious education which 
they have begun. Universities, colleges, and public schools 
often seem devoid of any knowledge of Christianity, and yet 
we live in a nominally Christian nation. There is little racial 
and religious tolerance shown anywhere in this country, and 


yet Americans think that they have been chosen to exemplify | 


freedom. The Church has a great opportunity. If it would 
give to more of its children, whether they are in America or in 


Japan, an opportunity to see Christianity in action, a chance 


to have religion taught to them, not just in private boarding 
schools, but in schools which anyone may attend, if it would 


reopen some of those schools which were closed because they _ 


“Wweren’t practical,” the Church might find itself a little bit 
stronger in the next generation. 


We, who are students now, don’t want to be branded, — 
before we have had a chance to prove ourselves, as bobby- 


soxers and giddy, silly, screaming delinquents. We would like — 
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to have a chance to show that we can think out world prob-— 


lems; that we do want peace, without sending our young me 
off to prepare to fight at the slightest provocation; and | 
God has a*place in our Christian lives. But we get our me 
ing from you, just as you got it from your parents. Sometimes 
it is right. Sometimes it is wrong. With sound religious tr 
ing for more of us, in public as well as private schools, more 

it will be right and more of us will realize what ey ae li 
we have, which have been partially ignored. 


Of shane as of most things, it is 
what you put in.” wy 


EDITORIAL 


The National Council’s Parish Portfolio 


EMONSTRATING its responsiveness to clamors 
throughout the Church for changes in emphases and 
methods, the National Council’s new portfolio of 

“Parish Helps” for 1946-47, just released for introduction to 
the clergy at diocesan conferences this spring and summer, is 
a marvel of clarity, convenience, and typographic craftsman- 
ship. 

The manner of its production is as commendable as the 
product. Early in the year, the heads of all departments and 
divisions together with the field officers, led by the Presiding 
Bishop, left their national headquarters in New York for a 
few days and retreated for communion and conference to St. 
Martin’s House, Bernardsville, N. J. There the criticisms of 
bishops and parochial clergy were considered — that all had 
been receiving too much printed matter from ‘281,’ that it 
came too frequently, was sometimes confusing because of over- 
lapping emphases in the various divisions and agencies, and 
in certain areas was received too late to make early ordering 
possible for delivery and effective use. 

Out of frank discussion of the purpose of the Church, the 
relative importance of programs and emphases in the light of 
the Gospel’s imperatives, the relevance and merits of available 
material from all departments and divisions, an outline of the 
order and contents of the new portfolio was drawn. Worship 
and evangelism, it was agreed, should come first, followed by 
a selection of everything each agency had to offer for the 
Christian education of adults, youth, and children, not over- 
looking the strategic necessity of training leaders for every 
phase of the Church’s work. The portfolio accordingly was 
designed to begin with these emphases. 

The Presiding Bishop’s foreword, written in a strong 
spiritual vein and conveying the pervading motive of evange- 
lism which we have learned to expect from our chief Father 
in God, opens with the question, “Can ye not discern the 
signs of the times?” Bishop Tucker continues: “The signs of 
the times bring to us a call from God to go forth using all the 
physical power at our disposal to minister to man’s material 
needs, and a still more urgent call to bring men to Him who 
alone can qualify them spiritually to be servants of His loving 
purpose.” This unified presentation of “Parish Helps” for 
1946-47, it is pointed out, suggests ways and means by which 
‘the clergy and the laity in every parish and mission can take 
‘their part in enabling the Episcopal Church to make its fullest 
“and distinctive contribution “to help God make this world what 
He intended it to be.’”’ The purpose of the portfolio, the presi- 
dent of the National Council reiterates, “is to suggest ways, 
developed out of actual experience, for each parish, each diocese, 
and our national Church to make our lives through the power 
‘of the Holy Christ witnesses unto them both in Jerusalem, 2.e., 
in our home community; in all Judea, i.e., throughout our own 


parts of the world.” 


HE PORTFOLIO continues with a concise presentation 
of materials and methods for the fall Every Member 
Canvass, introduced by the significant sentence: ““The Every 
Member Canvass has just as deep a meaning as we are willing 
to give to it,” and concluding with the words: “As we ‘Go 


“country; in Samaria, i.e., to all races, and unto the uttermost — 


Forth’ in the Every Member Canvass, we become true mis- _ 


sionaries of Christ throughout the world.” To glance quickly 
over the multi-colored pages of the first half of this new port- 
folio is to be reminded forcefully that the primary function of 
the Church is to witness to the Living Christ and His Gospel 
in worship, word, and life, accompanied always by Christian 


nurture and interests, and 


practices adapted to the age, 
capacities of the group. 

The proven value of visual aids to educational processes, 
developed extensively during the war years by the army and 
navy, and the rapid progress achieved in picture equipment, 
including the use of film strips, both silent and with sound, 
posed additional problems to the Church which our national 
leaders were determined should not be evaded. Echoing ques- 
tions asked and answered in the English Archbishops’ Commis- 
sion’s report on Evangelism, Toward the Conversion of Eng- 
land, they inquired, ““Must the Church abdicate from these 
powerful means of instruction and propaganda, and relinquish 
them, with their all-pervasive influence, to the forces of 
secularism?” Of the portfolio’s 64 large pages, those numbered 
41 to 46 are entitled, “You, too, Can Use Films,” “How to 
Teach with Films,” and “Film Strip Program of the National 
Council.” Each page is illustrated with descriptive material 
which seems to state in concrete terms, “in the use of these 
modern agencies only the best art and technique can be offered 
by the Church for the glory and service of God.” 

Continuing throughout the volume the proposed theme for 
the year’s emphasis, “Go Forth,” the remainder of the book 
consists of graphically executed sections on vocations in the 
Church, parish organization and special offerings (the United 
Thank Offering, the Birthday Thank Offering, United Youth 
Offering, Men’s Corporate Gift, Church School Lenten Offer- 
ing, Good Friday Offering, and the Presiding Bishop’s Fund 
for World Relief). An appendix of sixteen order forms on 
business reply cards is prefaced by this practical explanation: 
“Writing orders carefully and legibly, supplying all informa- 
tion requested, and mailing early, well in advance of the dates 
given, will assure you that material will be on hand when you 
want to use it. The stub remaining in the book may be used 
to note details of your order for your own record.” ‘That 
phrase, ““when you want to use it,’ and the index, with cross 
references, ‘‘Where to Find it,” on the inside front and back 
covers, are typical of the completeness of this thoughtfully 
planned, skillful production. 

This 64-page manual, handy for desk use and all-the-year 
‘round reference, indexed so that the busy parish priest or 
trained lay worker can turn to it quickly and find exactly 


_what it contains to meet his current need or future plans, is 


an exceptionally creditable product of the corporate thinking 
and experience of the National Council’s present leadership. 


The Right Approach to Unity 


E TAKE great pleasure in publishing Bishop Strider’s 

article on Church unity in this issue. We feel that it 
indicates the proper approach towards the question of unity 
with our Presbyterian brethren. It should go far toward allay- 
ing the hysteria and wishful thinking of the short-sighted pro- 
ponents of the demand for “union now” who have been flood- 
ing the Church with pamphlets and periodicals, demanding 
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that General Convention take immediate action to inaugurate 
a united Church or else put an end to all negotiations. 

Bishop Strider quite rightly indicates that the Declaration 
of Purpose adopted jointly by the Episcopal and Presbyterian 
Churches does not commit either Church to any particular 
plan but does commit both to a continuing effort to achieve 
organic union. He does not hesitate to denounce the “loose 
talk . . . which suggests that our Church somehow has not 
acted honorably in the matter.” 

It is not necessary for us to comment further on Bishop 
Strider’s article, which puts first things first and clarifies the 
entire situation. We hope that Churchmen generally, and 
particularly all bishops and clerical and lay deputies to General 
Convention will read and ponder carefully what the Bishop 
says about this important matter. 


American Mother 


E DO NOT usually accord special recognition to 

Mother’s Day in the columns of THE Livinc CHURCH. 
It has become too much of a commercialized flowers-and-candy 
sentimental day; and the Church has its own Mother’s Day 
in the feast of the Annunciation, when all mothers are honored 
in the reverence paid to the Mother of Our Lord. But we 
cannot let pass without comment the designation by the Golden 
Rule Foundation of Mrs. Emma C. Clement as “American 
Mother of 1946.” 

Mrs. Clement is a member of the Negro race, the grand- 
daughter of a slave. But she was not selected in a conscious 
effort to honor a racial minority, or to promote interracial 
goodwill. She was selected because, of those nominated, she 
was judged to have made the most distinguished contribution 
to the welfare of America, through her own life and those of 
her children. The record is a truly notable one: One son is a 
college president, one a professor of physics in another college, 
one a Red Cross field director, one an army chaplain and theo- 
logical teacher. One daughter is executive secretary of her 
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ST. FRANCIS IN THE RUINS* 


HE Poverello stands alone among 
‘The ruins. Now the planes have come and gone. 
We heard the thuds, the crash. We saw smoke flung 
Aloft. One splintered tree now clings upon 
The pit’s rough edge. The mass beyond the ditch 
Lies stripped of all the sacramental wraps _ 
That mark a house of God. St. Thomas’ niche 
bes bate, and Dominic is dust. On scraps 
pares thes one re small figure stands 


that shy — doesn’t like the publicity. But that shouldn’ t a 


ee 


Church’s missionary society, one the wife of the chief of an 
educational foundation in Haiti, and one a college English 
professor. Mrs. Clement herself, widow of a bishop of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, is active in many phases 
of the work of her Church. 

It seems to us that the Foundation has made an excellent 
selection, as it did last year in designating one of our own most 
prominent Churchwomen, Mrs. Harper Sibley. We gladly 
join in the recognition of Mrs. Clement as the “American 


Mother of 1946.” 


EAR “Livy” of THE Livinc CHurcH: 
The Catechism tells us to order ourselves lowly and 


reverently to all our betters. It is in this spirit that I presume 
to address you, O Illustrious Office Cat of the leading Church 
paper in America. I have always admired you from afar, Livy, 
for I too have an affinity for papers, printed, written, or blank 
—and am never more at home than when sprawled on one or 
more sheets with an ink bottle handy to push over and a good 
fountain pen to chew at. 

Well, now to get down to business: my Missus one day found 
me spread over an open copy of THE Livinc CHURCH, purring 
to beat the band, and when she gently lifted me off, what do you. 
think? The page just under me contained that article in the 
November 4th number, entitled Do Animals Survive? Do you 
wonder I purred? ‘That wonderful Reverend D.M.-B. Ble 
his dear ecclesiastical heart. 

My Missus gets all “het up” over some of the letters to the 
editor printed in THE Livinc CHurcH and says that the Edi- 
tor’s Comments, when the editor does comment, are the best pane 
of that section. 

She likes poetry, but sometimes when she poems get t > 
super-modern, she says that they remind her of the buildings she — 
saw at the Century of Progress Exhibition on the Chicago la 2 
front a few years ago: it would take a century, if not more 
to figure them out. 

She has sent in some verses herself. (I upset her ink bottl le 
once or twice in the process, but that didn’t seem to discourag 
her), but she says she doesn’t like to sign her own name, she i 


bit of difference to her, for everything she sends in comes bi 
anyway. 

Now I’m not that shy; four-footed, 14-pounded felines 
T am. So wishing you success at all = office mouse-h 
hereby boldly sign myself, 


Preliminary Thoughts on Church Unity 


By the Rt. Rev. Robert E. L. Strider, D.D. 


pressed that the report of the Joint 

Commission on Approaches to Unity 
has not yet appeared. The regret is no 
doubt shared by members of the Commis- 
sion; but understanding friends of the 
cause of Church unity will be patient a 
little longer, remembering that the subject 
is extremely complex, that a thoughtful, 
carefully drawn report will be more useful 
than one which does not squarely face the 
issues, and that the Episcopal Commission 
and the Presbyterian Department should 
make every effort to move in step. 

In the meantime, before the Commis- 
sion’s proposals are laid before the Church, 
a few introductory and general observa- 
tions may be appropriate. The author of 
this article, however, wishes to make clear 
at the outset that he is speaking not for 
the Commission, but only for himself. 


By breed and regret have been ex- 


No Time SCHEDULE 


First, let us review the Declaration of 
Purpose, adopted by the General Con- 
vention (Journal, 1937, p. 379), and by 
the Presbyterian General Assembly, what 
it says and what it does not say. Recent 
utterances indicate confusion of thought on 
the subject. The Declaration says, “The 
two Churches . . . formally declare their 
purpose to achieve organic union,” and 
goes on, “the two Churches agree to take 
immediate steps toward the framing of 
plans whereby this end may be achieved.” 

It should be noted that there is no refer- 
ence here to a time schedule within which 
organic union will be achieved. The two 
Churches declare their purpose to achieve 
union but they are not obligated by the 
language used to do so within any specified 
number of years. The closing sentence does 
pledge “immediate steps towards the 
framing of plans”; but only steps towards 
the framing of plans, not the completed 
plans themselves, are to be “immediate.” 
It is therefore unfair that those who ad- 
vocate proceeding slowly and cautiously 
in this enterprise should be accused of 


violating the declaration of purpose. That — 


declaration must not be used as a whip- 
lash to drive us into action more speedy 
‘than the seriousness of the undertaking 
will permit. Churchmen who desire to see 
the Episcopal-Presbyterian union consum- 
‘mated within ten years, and those who 
believe it should take very much longer, 
‘may with equal justification profess their 
adherence to a stated purpose which was 
wise enough to make no mention of a tem- 
poral terminus ad quem. 

Neither does the Declaration of Purpose 
commit either Church to any particular 
plan. Immediate steps towards formulat- 
ing a plan were taken, and further steps 
re now being taken; but as various 
chemes emerge we can consider ourselves 
ree to accept, to revise, or to reject them 
ithout having our loyalty to our pledged 
rd impugned. Ultimately, God_helping 
a plan acceptable to both Churches 
vill be found, but until it is found we 


Bishop of West Virginia 


shall not be too deeply disturbed if now 
and then an ill-natured controversialist 
arises to question our motives and to call 
us ugly names. 

The now historic Declaration commits 
each Church to a continuing effort to 
achieve organic union. If one effort fails 
we shall make another, and if that fails 


we shall make still another. We. shall 
never give up hope of finding the way no 
matter how long it takes. For either 


Church to become discouraged and break 
off negotiations would be a violation of 
the 1937 Declaration, and it is devoutly 
hoped neither will do so. 


THE QUESTION OF SINCERITY 


In the second place, it is time some one 
spoke in justification of the course pursued 
by the Episcopal Church in these negotia- 
tions. Much loose talk has been heard 
which suggests that our Church somehow 
has not acted honorably in the matter. 
Dr. Van Dusen’s recent—and many think 
unfortunate—article in the Witness sug- 
gests that we have used evasive tactics, and 
likens us to an adolescent schoolgirl who 
in leap-year is unable to make up her mind 
about her boy friend. This article also 
significantly remarks, apropos of Episcopal 
strategy, that “there is a kind of covert 
insincerity . . . which is really a form of 
ethical irresponsibility. And it must be 
questioned whether it is less blameworthy 
than overt hypocrisy.’ These uncharitable 
remarks are presumably put forward in 
the effort to improve relations between the 
two Churches! 

Granted that mistakes have been made 
by our Joint Commissions including the 
present one, and by the Presbyterian De- 
partment also, Episcopal handling of this 
issue has not been evasive nor ethically 
irresponsible nor hypocritical. We in con- 
ference with our Presbyterian confréres 
have been seeking a plan, as we promised 
we would. Different plans—no fewer than 
four—have been proposed, but thus far 
none has been found which could possibly 


“have passed General Convention by a vote 


large enough to be considered conclusive, 
if indeed it could have passed at all. More 
than once, proposals have been made to 
the Presbyterians and by them rejected on 
the ground that no substantial majority 
could be obtained for them in the General 
Assembly. This complex issue has not been 
handled with consummate skill in either 
Church, but since when did an effort to 
plan wisely and to follow correct strategy 
become synonymous with hypocrisy and 
unworthy evasion? We must not permit 
ourselves to be diverted or confused by a 
not uncommon type of debate which substi- 
tutes name-calling for sober argument, 
and which often proceeds from conscious- 
ness of a weak position. - 


THE ProceDURE AT CONVENTION 


Thirdly, something should be said as to 
the procedure which may best be followed 
in the forthcoming General Convention. 


Dr. Van Dusen essays to tell us what 
that procedure must be, but he will for- 
give us “evasive” Episcopalians if we in- 


sist upon our right to determine our own 
policies in our own Convention. Bishop 
Dun and the group for whom he _ has 
spoken attempt to confront the Church 
with a dilemma: “Do it now, or we had 
better not try to do anything.” The horns 
of this dilemma can easily and honorably 
be avoided. “Do it when the Church is 
ready, and after the great body of our 
laity has studied the proposals and regis- 
tered judgment thereon” would on the face 
of it appear to be sounder and wiser than 
“do it now.” The other horn of the dilem- 
ma is equally unreal. We could not give up 
all idea of doing anything without repu- 
diating the Declaration of Purpose which, 
as already pointed out, pledges us and the 
Presbyterians to a continuing effort. Lim- 
itations of space forbid a detailed discus- 
sion of the proposal that we proceed at 
once to the writing of a constitution for the 
united Church, beyond the statement that 
it appears to some of us curiously illogical. 
How could we write a constitution before 
reaching an understanding among our- 
selves and with the Presbyterians on those 
historical, liturgical, and theological mat- 
ters which will be determinative of the 
nature and structure of the united 
Church? The time to lay the foundation is 
before, not after, the house is built. 
Many of us are hoping that the propo- 
sals of the Joint Commission will be con- 
sidered worthy to receive the general and 
preliminary endorsement of General Con- 
vention, without definitive action being 
asked for or taken in 1946. The plan thus 
tentatively approved could be officially sent 


down to the dioceses for study and report’ 


during the next triennium. The Lambeth 
Conference could also be consulted. Fur- 
ther action by the Convention of 1949 
would then be based upon the judgment 
arrived at through three years of study 
and discussion. It is our understanding 
that the Presbyterian General Assembly 
will take no final action on the recom- 
mendations of its department until those 
recommendations have been referred to 
the presbyteries for study and report. 
Finally, it is earnestly hoped that the 
harshly critical temper of some who have 
written and spoken on this crucial issue 
will find few imitators. To question mo- 
tives and recklessly to toss opprobrious 
epithets around will get us nowhere. Is it 
expecting too much that Churchmen should 
trust their fellow Churchmen? We are all 
of us trying to be loyal to the truth as we 
see it, and we shall have to be considerate 
of each other. Ultimately the way we seek 
will be discovered, and it will be a road 
broad enough for all Anglicans, all their 
Presbyterian brethren, and ultimately all 
Christians of whatever name to travel as 
friends together. In the meantime we shall 
need, in the ranks of clergy and laity alike, 


‘statesmanship, patience, and a vast deal of 


Christian charity. aa 


~ 


REV. HEWITT B. 


Study of I St. Peter 


Tue First EpistLte oF St. Perer: The 
Greek Text with Introduction, Notes 
and Essays. By Edward Gordon Sel- 
wyn. London: Macmillan, 1946. Pp. 
517. $6. 


The essentials of the ministry are often 
thought to be preaching the Word and 
administering the Sacraments; and these 
essentials have been reflected in modern 
study of the apostolic preaching and of the 
eschatological sacramentalism of the early 
Church. One important element has often 
been neglected, however: the apostolic 
teaching. Something of this neglect has 
been made up in recent years with the 
appearance in 1940 of Archbishop Carring- 
ton’s The Primitive Christian Catechism 
and now in 1946 of Dean Selwyn’s J St. 
Peter. 

This book is not primarily concerned 
with catechism, of course; it is a very 
full and elaborate commentary on the 
epistle, with 115 pages of introduction, 242 
pages of additional notes and essays, and 
a full index. The commentary itself is ex- 
cellent. Linguistic and historical problems 
are adequately discussed, and illustrations 
are given not only from ancient but also 
from modern literature. In the Dean’s 
view I St. Peter speaks not only to the 
ancient Church but also to us. An exclu- 
sively historical exegesis does not fully 
meet the needs of Christians. The notes 
and essays, especially the latter, are very 
interesting. Essay I ably discusses I St. 
Peter 3: 18-4:6 and certain aspects of the 
development of doctrine in regard to the 
Descent into Hades; but J. Kroll’s Gott 
und Holle (1932) should have been used. 
Essay II, “On the Inter-relation of I 
Peter and the other N. T. Epistles,” re- 
views Dr. Carrington’s theory of their use 
of underlying catechetical forms, and 
further develops it. This essay will repay 
careful study, especially in regard to the 
synoptic tables of parallels. An appended 
note by Dr. D. Daube suggests that the 
use of participle for imperative is essen- 
tially Semitic; this seems convincing. 

Some of Selwyn’s conclusions are as 
follows. St. Peter and Silvanus wrote the 
epistle at Rome in a.p. 63 or early 64. It 
is one epistle rather than (as Streeter 
held) two; it is based on a homily which 
is more likely to be eucharistic than bap- 


fal, \..tismal. It is addressed to mixed communi- 


s and Gentiles. The evidence 
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tion of large parts of it to Silvanus is 
dificult to accept. His comparison of I 
St. Peter with the Petrine speeches in Acts 
(pp. 33-36) neglects H. J. Cadbury’s 
demonstration in The Beginnings of Chris- 
tianity (V, pp. 413-15), that the speeches 
of St. Peter find parallels in the Pauline 
epistles, while sometimes the speeches of 
St. Paul can be paralleled in I St. Peter. 
But Selwyn’s insistence on the reality of 
persons in the early Church, persons with 
personalities, is a valuable corrective to 
modern overemphasis on “tendencies.” As 
Prof. A. D. Nock has observed, a Gemein- 
de never wrote anything. 

What I have said concerning Dean Sel- 
wyn’s theory of authorship (which is ac- 
companied at times by a somewhat subjec- 
tive interpretation of St. Peter’s thoughts, 
e.g. on p. 27) need not be considered as 
detracting from the value of his exegesis, 
which usually does not involve the ques- 
tion of authorship. The commentary is 
thoroughly religious as well as critical, and 
in the interpretation of the religious docu- 
ments of the New Testament such an em- 
phasis or rather combination of emphases 
is absolutely necessary. I St. Peter is the 
homily of one to whom the example and 
the teaching of Jesus were all-important. 
Selwyn’s commentary shows us how and 
why this was so. Rosert M. Grant. 


Free Churchman in Orders 


River OF YEARS. By Joseph Fort Newton. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1946. 


Pp. 390. $3. 
Few preachers of today had a more 
varied and more distinguished career 


among the different Christian communions 
than has Dr. Joseph Fort Newton. 
Though he was brought up a Baptist of 
the stricter sort in the middle west, he soon 
became a theological liberal and has main- 
tained that general position ever since. He 
admits that he has been called “an eccle- 
siastical polygamist.” 


“Deliberately and of set purpose I have - 


gone from church to church, from room to 
room in my Father’s House, leaving doors 
open behind me, even when they were slam- 
med in anger—the doors of Baptist, Disciples, 
Universalist, Congregationalist churches.” 


At one time he was called to lead Dr. 
W. E. Orchard’s famous Free Catholic 
King’s Weigh House Chapel, London. 


This he refused because the doctrine there — 
believed was too sacramental. At another \ 


time he taint aen ae Citn Ts ix 
London, acce . lt was that 
Mist Bias Royden te , 


sistence he decided to be ordained a priest. 
For one whose sacramental philosophy is 
so fluid as to admit that there are not just 
two or seven, but “5000 sacraments” the 
prophetic and priestly ministry seem to be 
interchangeable. Dr. Newton’s ordination 
met with much criticism from many of his 
old liberal friends who accused him of 
becoming a sacerdotalist. To this he re- 
plies: 


“T have always been a high churchman— 
tall enough to see over any wall of sect or 
party fence ever built. ... A debate about 
ideas can be exciting, if ideas are important; 
but an argument about millinery is as dull as 
ditch-water. . . . A sacramentalist, yes—only 
I would say that there are five thousand 
sacraments; a sacerdotalist, no. I am not 
interested in apostolic succession, but in a 
succession of apostles.”’ 


As a university preacher, as writer of 
popular books on Lincoln, on the art of 
living and on Masonry, as columnist for 
newspapers, and as interpreter of America 
to England and England to America, Dr. 
Newton is almost as’ well known as Dr. 
Fosdick and Dr. John Haynes Holmes, 
and for somewhat similar reasons. 

His autobiography would not have been 
written, he says, had not the editor of the 
Churchman, Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, 
urged him to do it. It would be hard to 
find a book where the distinctions between 
the Free Churches and Anglicanism are so 
completely effaced. F.H.O. Bowman. 


Sermon Aids for Lay Readers 


SEED FOR SERMONS. By Jerome O. Wil- 


liams. Nashville, Tenn.: Broadman 
Press, 1945. Pp. 134. $1.25. 


This little book of sermon outlines, by 
a Baptist minister, is dedicated to “The 
preachers and Christian workers who have 
not had the privileges of college and semi- 
nary training.’ 

The idea of the book is good. Texts are. 
taken from the Bible, and brief outlines 
suggested. The outlines can be easily us 
as a basis for a sermon or a talk. Th 
can be readily memorized. There is one f 
each Sunday of the year. Some of the ou 
lines are very good, such as: “The Ch 
in the Midst,” * ‘Desires of David,” ‘ 
Lift of Love,” and others. 

While the outlines are ered log 
they do not always stick to the text, or t 
the context from which the text is taken 
Some of the material 1 is marie such 
the statement: 


The Episcopal Evening College In Bizydelphia 


An Account of a New Experiment 


about the crisis facing the nation’s 

schools—how the larger universities 
had been obliged to turn away thousands 
of applicants for the next term because of 
lack of space. Temple University, for 
example, had taken only 500 of the 2800 
who had sought admission. Ohio State 
had turned away 5000. “Educators point 
out,” continued the writer of the article, 
“that even if the small rural colleges were 
able to absorb 250,000 additional students, 
the problem wouldn’t be solved. There 
still would be an estimated 200,000 vet- 
erans to be absorbed by next September, 
and perhaps the same number of civilian 
high school graduates. The one fact on 
which all educators agree is that the col- 
leges are swamped, and that corrective 
measures must be taken quickly.” 

My mind began to wander to the ten or 
twelve large downtown Episcopal churches 
and their commodious parish houses, now 
maintained only by endowments and al- 
most empty on Sundays because of shifts 
in the city’s population. ‘““What a waste,” I 
thought. “What a betrayal of Him who 
urged that even the fragments be gathered 
up and put to use!” Then my eye fell on 
a neat advertisement among a great many 
of like character: “REGISTRATION WEEK 
OPENS AT THE EpiscopaL EvENING CoL- 
LEGE ON Monpay Next. Call or send for 
catalogue. Classes start February 11.” 

“Look,” I shouted to my wife, who had 
long maintained that the Episcopal Church 
was becoming intellectually and spiritually 
bankrupt. “Look at that! And right here 
under our noses, too!” 

The new experiment was outlined 
briefly. The beautiful cathedral-like 
Church of the Almoner and its large and 
roomy parish house had been converted 
into a small Church college. A competent 
faculty had been assembled, and courses 
were being offered in Church history, 
ethics, philosophy, psychology, the Bible, 
moral and dogmatic theology, apologetics, 
pedagogy, and literature. The advertise- 
ment addressed itself especially to Church 
school teachers, vestrymen, lay readers, 
social workers, and GI’s with a desire to 
test their vocation for Christian service. 
But only Jaymen were eligible for the rich 
variety of two-hour evening courses, 
which were conducted like those in the 
near-by universities. The tuition rates 
_ were reasonable. I observed that a certifi- 
cate of graduation would be granted to 
all who would complete the gamut of 
~ courses classified under “Christian Culture 
and Civilization.” 

“Well!” I said half aloud. “Who ever 
thought that the old Church of the 
Almoner could be used so fittingly for the 
greater glory of God? Last year, when 
it lost its rector, it was the very picture 
of death. Now, I imagine young life will 
stream in and out of its doors, bringing 
joy to the angels whose little faces peer 
from the exquisitely carved cornices. 


ner: just been reading in the /nquirer 
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By a College Teacher 


There will be joy, too, doubtless, in the 
next world among those whose ashes now 
lie entombed in the.transept.”’ (I don’t 
often wax sentimental, but here was 
something that justified a little overflow 
of emotion.) ‘Then, in a louder voice, I 
said to my still unconvinced wife: “Never 
tell me that the Episcopal Church is an 
old, rudderless Ark that cannot be steered 
decisively and promptly!” 

As I reached for a cigar, my eye fell on 
some lines of small print—the names of 
the faculty. “Why, they are all parish 
priests of this city,’ I exclaimed. “I’ve met 
most of them. And they all have Ph.D. de- 
grees. S has his from Pennsylvania; 


McG ’s and H ’s are from Yale; 
E got his from Harvard. I knew, of 
course, that Fr. D had his from 


Chicago. Now wasn’t that smart of the 
diocese to put its intellectual forces to 
work in the right place? You ask about 
Churchmanship ? Why—aill levels are rep- 
resented on the faculty. It’s a cross- 
section of the Pecusa herself!” 


x Ok Ox 


Perhaps I was foolish to go without my 
lunch, but I wanted to see the new dean. 
After a five-minute walk from the Blobb 
Street subway, I found myself comfortably 
seated in his little office in the old rectory. 
As the dean started to talk, the heroism 
of those who had begun the venture made 
my heart skip a beat. The professors, he 
said, had all contributed their services for 
the duration of the two-year experiment. 
Their parish work would keep them busy 
enough, but they seemed glad to have the 
opportunity to help the Church once more 
regain a toe-hold in education. They felt 
that the Christian army had retreated far 
enough. Moreover, it appeared that the 
diocese had plans and a vision. “If all goes 
well, and we think it will,” said the dean, 
“the diocese hopes to establish a fully- 
accredited four-year college of liberal arts 
—one that confers the degree of Ph.B. It 
has resolved that Church colleges shall 
not die.” 


THe FInAncIAL’ SUPPORT 


“You are bound to have expenses,” I 
said to the dean. “How will you handle 
them ?” 

“The fabric is maintained entirely by 
endowments and is perpetually insured. 
With the trustees of the Almoner com- 
pletely behind us, there is no problem 
about buildings and grounds. Beside the 
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CHURCH CALENDAR 


May 
12. Third Sunday after Easter. 
19. Fourth Sunday after Easter. 
26. Fifth (Rogation) Sunday after Easter. 
27. Rogation Day. 
28. Rogation Day. 
29. Rogation Day. 
30. Ascension Day. 
31. (Friday.) 


income from tuition fees, we have grants 
from the Corporation for Christian Work 
in Educational Institutions, the Church 
Society for College Work, and the dioc- 
esan department of Christian education. 
‘Their money cannot be better used, do you 
think ?” 

I heartily agreed. “But what about your 
student enrolment? What kind of people 
are applying to you?” 

“We now have 150 Churchmen repre- 
senting 45 parishes of the city, and there 
are 25 others who are not of the Church 
at all, but who are desirous of learning 
about her history and theology as a cul- 
tural background for specialized study in 
English history and literature. They say 
they cannot secure courses like these in 
any of the schools of liberal arts. Imagine 
that! Not a bad beginning, I think, and 
already we are having intimations of a 
September boom! I was sealing some let- 
ters. to fall registrants as you entered. 
Yesterday I had a note from an energetic 
priest in the northern part of the state, 
who is thinking of starting a parochial 
school as an experiment in religious educa- 
tion. He is turning to us for the training 
of his teachers. Some of the other clergy 
want to take courses, but we have adopted 
a policy that our school is only for the 
laity. We recommend that priests take 
refresher courses at the seminaries.” 

“Have you any particular model in 
mind, or are you starting out on an un- 
charted path?” 

“We have plans,” said the dean, “and 
at the moment we are studying several 
experiments in adult education which have 
been made within the last ten years in the 
Church of England. We are also canvass- 
ing the more progressive dioceses of the 
American Church for suggestions. By the 
way, the National Council has become 
interested. It will contribute an expert on 
missions to teach a semester course next 
fall. By 1948, we think we shall be ready 

’ 


to announce... .’ 


‘ 
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My eyes suddenly began to feel uncom- 
fortable, as if the dean were giving me the 
“third degree” with a very bright light. 
I opened and shut them several times 
eventually to realize that the morning sun 
was streaming in through the open win- 
dow. Then I had the uncomfortable feel- 
ing that I had slept past an alarm. I threw 
back the covers and found myself in the 
familiar precincts of my bedroom. The 
aroma of coffee was wafted up from the 
kitchen below. There, in the rocker, where 
I had tossed it on the preceding evening, 
was the copy of the Inguirer. I lazily 
picked it up and scanned the educational 
page. There was the article about the 
crowded conditions in our universities. 
There were the advertisements of the city 
schools. But where was the announcement 
about the new Episcopal Evening College? 
It had vanished. 


Annotated List of Church Schools 


BELOW are listed geographically, by provinces, 
the edueational institutions in the United 
States having close affiliation with the Episcopal 
Church. The list includes a few schools which, 
though they have no definite Church connection, 
are specially interested in some unofficial way in 
the Episcopal Church. 

Asterisk (*) indicates no reply to questionnaire. 


PRIMARY AND SECONDARY 
BOYS 
(Province of New England) 


Connecticut 


*Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 

Kent School, Kent, Conn.; 1906; head, Rev. W. S. 
Chalmers, OGS; chaplain, same; pupils, 305; 

faculty, 28; boarding; ages 12-18; grades 8-12; 

tuition, 0-$1500 according to parents’ ability to 

pay; boys are accepted for admission to the two 

lower forms only; college preparatory; special 

emphasis, self-help ; accredited, St. of Conn., N. E. 

Coll. Ent. Cert. Bd. 

Pomfret School, Pomfret, Conn.; 1894; head, 
Dexter K. Strong; chaplain, Rev. Robert H. 

Parkes; pupils, 130; faculty, 17; boarding; ages 

12-18; grades 8-12; tuition, $1550; college pre- 

paratory ; accredited, N. E. Adm. Bd. 

*Rectory School, Pomfret, Conn. 

*Salisbury School, Salisbury, Conn. 

*South Kent School, South Kent, Conn. 

Watkinson School, Hartford, Conn.; 1857; head, 
Rev. Nicholas M. Feringa; chaplain, Rev. 

Charles Geerts; pupils, 75; faculty, 5; boarding ; 


ages 10-18; grades 5-12; tuition, $500 to $800; 
for those gaining Watkinson scholarships tuition 
is $300; college preparatory. 
Wooster School, Danbury, Conn. ; 1926; head, Rev. 
John D. Verdery; chaplain, same; pupils, 80; 
faculty, 9; day and boarding; ages 11-19; grades, 
7-12; tuition, $1200 boarding; $500 day; college 
preparatory ; special emphasis, self-help ; accredit- 
ed, N. E. Coll. Cert. Bd. ~ 


Massachusetts 


*Brooks School, North Andover, 
*Groton School, Groton, Mass. 
*Lenox School, Lenox, Mass. 
St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass.; 1865; 
head, Rev. William Brewster; chaplain, Rev. 
Michael Martin; pupils, 193; faculty, 30; board- 
ing; ages 12-18; grades 7-12; tuition, $1500; 
college preparatory; special emphasis, classics; 
accredited, N. E. Coll. Ent. Cert. Bd. 


Mass. 


Matcotm Gorvon ScHoo.t: In the historic Highlands of the Hudson. 


12-18; grades 7-12; tuition, grades 7&8, $1000 
boarding and $475 day; grades 9-12, $1050 board- 
ing and $500 day; college preparatory ; accredited, 
Middle States Assn., N. Y. St. Regents. 
*Grace Church School, New York City. 


Hoosick, N. Y. 


New Hampshire 


Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H.; 1879; head, 

Rev. Edric A. Weld; pupils, 75; faculty, 11; 
boarding ; ages 12-18; grades 8-12; tuition, $1100; 
college preparatory ; special emphasis, small class- 


es, training in responsibility, self-help, athletics ; *Hoosac School, 


accredited, N. E. Coll. Ent. Cert. Bd. Malcolm Gordon School, Garrison-on-Hudson, 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H.; 1856; head, N. Y.; 1927; head, Malcolm Kenneth Gordon; 

Rev. Norman B. Nash, D.D.; 5 clerical masters chaplain, Rev. Lockett F. Ballard; pupils, 20; 
on staff; pupils, 440; faculty, 55; boarding; ages faculty, 4; boarding; ages 8-14; grades 38-8; tui- 
12-18; grades 7-12; tuition, $1400; college pre- tion, $1400; necessary preparation for secondary 
paratory; special emphasis, classics, modern lan- school; special emphasis, craft work, music ap- 


C.E.E.B., preciation, small classes, dramatics, athletics! The 


school is small and acts as a link between the 
home and the large boarding school. 


*Manlius School, Manlius, N. Y. 

*St. Paul’s School, Garden City, N. Y. 
*St. Peter’s School, Peekskill, N. Y. 

*St. Thomas Choir School, New York City. 
“Trinity School, New York City. 


guages, history, sciences; accredited, 
Sec. Ed. Bd., Ed. Records Bureau. 


Rhode Island 


St. Andrew’s School, Barrington, R. I.; 1893; 

head, Rev. Irving Andrew Evans; chaplain, 
same; pupils, 100; faculty, 24; day and boarding ; 
ages 8-18; grades 3-12; tuition, $650 boarding; 
$300 day; college preparatory, general, and voca- 
tional; special emphasis, a 12-month program, 
trade courses to enable boys to earn their way 
through college; accredited, St. of R. I. 


(Province of Washington) 


St. Dunstan’s School, Providence, R. I.; 1929; Delaware 
head, Roy W. Howard; chaplains, Rev. Clarence St. Andrew’s School, Middl 5 - 
Horner and Rey. John V. Butler, Jr.; pupils, 140; head, Rev. Walder he praetor a 


faculty, 10; day; ages 6-15; grades 1-9; tuition, 
grades 1, $175; 2&8, $225; 4, 5, 6, 7, $300; 8&9, 
$350; elementary and junior high courses; special 
emphasis, academics, Christian education, and 
music; accredited, all students are tested and 
scored by the Educational Records Bureau of New 
York. 


*St. George’s School, Middletown, R. I. 
*St. Michael’s School, Newport, R. I. 


George Culleney; pupils, 133; faculty, 18; board- 
ing; ages 12-18; grades 8-12; tuition, $350 to 
$1200; college preparatory; special emphasis, re- 
ligious education, self-help; accredited, Middle 
States Assn. 


District of Columbia 


St. Alban’s School, Washington, D, C.; 1907; head, 

Rev. A. H. Lucas; chaplain, Rev. James Hen- 
derson ; pupils, 300; faculty, 30; day and board- 
ing; ages 9-18; grades 4-12; tuition, $600 day; 
$1050 boarding; college DrenRteias, accredited, 
Middle States Assn. 


(Province of New York and New Jersey) 


New Jersey 


*Freehold Military School, Freehold, N. J. 

“Morristown School, Morristown, N. J. 

St. Bernard’s School, Gladstone, N. J.; 1900; head, 
Rey. Robert L. Clayton; pupils, 80; faculty, 16; 

boarding; ages 12-18; grades 7-12; tuition, $750; 

course, general, classical, scientific. 


New York 


Maryland 


“St. James’ School, Lydia, Md. 
*St. Paul’s School, Baltimore, Md. 


Pennsylvania 


*Church Farm School, Glen Loch, Pa. 
Episcopal Academy, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 1785 ; head, “ 


Dr. Greville Haslam ; 


4 


“Cathedral Choir Benes! Cathedral Heights, New 
York City. 

ty Seal School, New theadhon, aN Ea ea 1930 ; head, 

Lambert Heyniger; chaplain, Rey, Malcolnt 

ee Eckel; pupils, 60; faculty, 11; boarding; ages 

13-22; grades 9-12; tuition, $1250; college prepara- 


Seat ee ee tention to each student; accredited, N. Y. St. Bd. 
ESS mane Adaloge Fellotys. < o Rewente, Seo.) Be ee. 

Bok : ra DeVeaux School, Niagara Falls, Ne iMe 

a promote head, Rev. William S. Hudson; chaplain, s 

i pupils, 110; ae 10; day and boar in 


rowth i in rresponsibi 


tory; special emphasis, small olensay, special at- 


nt 1852; st. Pies Choir Ss hool, P 


Pan pupils, 46; fac 


chaplain, Mr. Elbert K. 
St. Claire; pupils, 525; faculty, 42; day; ao Zz 
5-19; grades, pre-kindergarten to 12’; tuitio 
$180-$480 ; prices vary with grades in 


order; college preparatory ; special 
character building ; accredited, sas Ss 
Assn. wae 


head, Harold W. 


Drncker -Hilber . 
Hobby shop. 


St. THomas’: 


grades 4-9; tuition, $150; academic: 
phasis, choir training. 


special em- 
“Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa. 
Virginia 
Christchurch School, Christchurch, Va.; 1921: 
head, Rev. S. Janney Hutton; chaplain, Rev. 
David H. Lewis, Jr.; pupils, 55; faculty, 6; 
boarding; ages 12-18; grades 7-12; tuition, $750; 
college preparatory; special emphasis, thorough 
preparation in small classes, outdoor recreation ; 
accredited, Va. St. Bd. of Ed., Southern Assn. of 
Coll. and Sec. Schls. 
Episcopal High School in Virginia, Alexandria, 
Va.; 1839; head, A. R. Hoxton; pupils, 230; 
faculty, 19; boarding and day; ages 13-19; grades, 
high school level; tuition, $1000; sons of clergy, 
$500; college preparatory. 
St. Christopher’s School, Richmond, Va.; 1911; 
head, Rev. John Page Williams; chaplain, same; 
pupils, 355; faculty, 9; day and boarding; ages 
5-20; grades, kindergarten-12; tuition, day $115 
to $325; boarding $775; college preparatory; ac- 
credited, Southern Assn. of Coll. and Sec. Schls., 
St. of Va. Dep’t. of Ed. 
*St. Stephen’s Episcopal School for Boys, Alex- 
andria, Va. 
Virginia Episcopal School, Lynchburg, Va.; 1916; 
head, George L. Barton, Jr.; chaplain, Rev. 
Marshall M. Milton; pupils, 100; faculty, 10; day 
and boarding; ages 12-19; grades 8-12; tuition, 
$800 boarding; $275 day; college preparatory; 
accredited, Va. St., and So. Assn. 


(Province of Sewanee) 


North Carolina 
*Christ School, Arden, N. C. 
*Patterson School, Legerwood, N. C. 
South Carolina 
*Porter Military Academy, Charleston, S. C. 


Tennessee 


*St. Andrew’s School, St. Andrews, Tenn. 
*Sewanee Military Academy, Sewanee, Tenn. 


(Province of the Midwest) 
Indiana 


*Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind. 


Howe Military School, Howe, Ind.; 1884: head, 
Col. Burrett B. Bouton; chaplain, Rev. Robert 


J. Murphy; pupils, 280; faculty, 30; boarding; 
ages 10-18; grades 5-12; tuition, junior school 
$1000; high school $1100; college preparatory ; 
accredited, North Cen. Assn. 

Michigan 


Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich.; 1926; 

head, Rev. W. Brooke Stabler; chaplain, Rev. 
Walter H. Young; pupils, 300; faculty, 34; day 
and boarding; ages 11-20; grades 7-12: tuition, 
$555 day; $1350 boarding; college preparatory ; 
special emphasis, exceptional opportunities in arts, 
accredited, Univ. of Mich., 
and all leading colleges. 


erafts, and sciences; 


Wisconsin 


Northwestern Naval and Military Academy, Lake 
Geneva, Wis. 
St. John’s Military Academy, Delafield, Wis. ; 
1884; head, Brig. Gen. Roy F. Farrand; chap- 
lain, Rev. Merrill Otis Gruber; pupils, 440; 
faculty, 45; day and boarding; ages 12-19; grades 
8-12; tuition, $200 day; $1200 boarding; college 
preparatory, Latin, English, science, commerce; 
special emphasis, scholastic development, military 
training, athletics; accredited, North Cen. Assn. 


(Province of the Northwest) 


Minnesota 


*Breck School, St. Paul, Minn. 


St. James’ Military School, Faribault, Minn. ; 1901; 
head, Marvin W. Horstman; chaplain, Mr. Har- 
old Roach; pupils, 45; faculty, 7; boarding; ages 
7-15; grades 2-8; tuition, $870; uniforms, books, 
and incidental account additional; general courses 
necessary for an elementary grade school accord- 
ing to the Minnesota State Course of Study, plus 
the extra materials possible because of small 
classes, departmentalized work throughout grades 
6, 7, and 8; special emphasis, reading, phonics in 
lower grades, study habits, thorough concentra- 
tion developed in small classes with individual 
attention; students accepted by all state schools 
and private secondary schools. 
Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn.; 1860; head, 
Rev. Donald Henning; chaplain, Rev. Joseph M. 
McKee; pupils, 230; faculty, 25; boarding; ages 
13-18; grades 8-12; tuition, $1000 8th grade; 
$1265 high school; college preparatory and ROTC; 
special emphasis, academic; accredited, Nat. 
Coune. of Ind. Schools, Univ. of Minn. 


(Province of the Southwest) 


Kansas 


St. John’s Military School, Salina, Kans.; 1887; 

head, Colonel, the Rev. R. L. Clem; chaplain, 
Rev. R- K. Nale; pupils, 110; faculty, 12; board- 
ing; ages 10-18; grades 6-12; tuition, $795 grades 


St. Joun’s ScHOoL, SALINA: 58 years of tradition. 


_ 


NEW ENGLAND 
CHURCH SCHOOL 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Twelve Church Schools of New England 
offer partial and full scholarships to 
properly qualified boys from the South 
and West. Applications for 1946-47 
and for 1947-48 may now be made. 
For details, write to Rev. W. S. Chal- 


mers, O.H.C., Kent School, Kent, 


Conn. 


Choate School 
Groton School 
Holderness School 
Kent School 
Lenox School 
Pomfret School 
St. George’s School 
St. Mark’s School 
St. Paul’s School 
Salisbury School 
South Kent School 
Wooster School 


GREETINGS 


to 


The Living Church 


¥ 


from a Church College which 
highly the attention 
THE LIVING CHURCH draws 


in its semi-annual educational 


values 


issues to the work of the 
Schools in the Episcopal 
Church. 


When Writing Schools 
Please Mention 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


. Bern ard’ S School 


Gladstone, N. J. 


A Church Boarding School 
for Boys 


Beautifully situated in the 

Somerset Hills of northern 

New Jersey, 300 acres, 40 
miles from New York. 


Grades 7-12 


Classical, Scientific, and General 
Courses, small classes, interscholastic 
schedules of major sports. Compre- 
hensive field trips. Tuition and board 


$750. 
Founded 1900 Enrollment 80 


Correspondence to: 
Rev. Robert L. Clayton, Rector 


Intermediate School: 
Seventh to Ninth Grades 
at Upper School: Full College 
Entrance Requirements 
e Stimulating Instruction 
e@ Sound Churchmanship 
e Individual Attention 
e Moderate Rates 
Sailing and other salt-water 
sports on the Rappahannock 
River. 
This school is a member of the 
system of schools in the Dio- 
cese of Virginia. 
Apply to 
The Rev. S. Janney Hutton 


Headmaster 
Christchurch School 
Christchurch, Va. 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Since 1852 the military church 
school of the Diocese of Western 
New York. Just over 100 boys in 
grades 7 through 12, small classes, 
college preparatory curriculum. 


For catalog address 


6-8: $845 grades 9-12; college preparatory; ac- 
credited, North Cen. Assn. 


Texas 


St. Luke’s School, Austin, Texas. 


(Province of the Pacific) 


Arizona 

‘Prescott Preparatory School, Prescott, Ariz. 
California 

*Harvard School, North Hollywood, Calif. 
GIRLS 


(Province of New England) 


Connecticut 
“Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, Conn. 
“St. Margaret’s School, Waterbury, Conn. 


Massachusetts 


“St. Anne’s School, Arlington Heights, Mass. 


New Hampshire 
*St. Mary’s-in-the-Mountains, Littleton, N. H. 


Vermont 
*Rock Point School, Burlington, Vt. 


(Province of New York and New Jersey) 


New Jersey 
*St. Anna’s School, Ralston, N. J. 
*St. John the Baptist School, Mendham, N. J. 


St. John’s School, Mountain Lakes, N. J.; 1909; 

head, Mrs. Theresa L. Wilson; pupils, 98; facul- 
ty, 20; day; ages 5-19; grades, kindergarten-12 ; 
tuition, $125 to $375; general and college prepara- 
tory; academic discipline; accredited, St. of N. J. 


*St. Marguerite’s Home School, Ralston, N. J. 


St. Mary’s Hall, Burlington, N. J.; 1837; head, 

Florence Lukens Newbold; chaplain, Rev. Wil- 
liam L’A. Rice; pupils, 120; faculty, 18; day.and 
boarding; ages 6-18 day, 8-18 boarding; grades 
1-12; tuition, boarding, $1200; day, $150 grades 
1-6; $250 grades 7 and 8; $300 grades 9-12; col- 
lege preparatory and general; special emphasis, 
individual attention, small classes, homelike atmos- 
phere, Christian influence; accredited, Middle 
States Assn. of Sec. Schools and Colleges, St. 
Dep’t. of Ed. 


New York 


Cathedral School of St. Mary, Garden City, N. Y.; 

1877; head, Marion Reid Marsh; chaplain, Ed- 
ward Maxwell; pupils, 250; faculty, 35; country 
day with boarding department of 65; ages, day, 
3-19; boarding, 10-19; grades, nursery to college; 
tuition, day, $150 nursery; $250 primary; $400 
elementary; $500 high school; boarding, $1350; 
college preparatory; music, art, dramatics; ac- 
credited, Middle Atlantic States Assn., and N. Y. 
Regents. 


CRANBROOK SCHOOL 


Rey. W. Brooke Stabler, Headmaster 


Beautiful, modern preparatory school 
for boys in grades seven through 
twelve. Excellent preparation for all 
colleges. Graduates in more than 60 
universities. Broad program of athletics. 
Unusual opportunities in arts, crafts, 
music, science. Single rooms for all resi- 
dent students in modern, fire-resisting 
dormitories. Ninety-acre campus. Affili- 
ated with Kingswood School Cranbrook 
for Girls; Brookside School Cranbrook 
for Younger Children; Cranbrook Acad- 
emy of Art, Cranbrook Institute of Sci- 
ence, and Christ Church Cranbrook. 
Near Detroit. Six hours by train from 


Chicago. Over night from New York. 
For catalog address the Registrar. 


Cranbrook School 
Box L 


Bloomfield Hills Michigan 


MILITARY. 
ee ACADEMY 


Emphasis on physical, intellectual, and 
moral stamina. High scholastic standards. 
Thorough college preparation. Under- 
standing guidance. 1000-acre campus on 
shores of Lake Maxinkuckee. Excep- 
tional living and health facilities. 23 
modern buildings. Band. All sports. 
Senior R.O.T.C. units—Infantry, Cavalry, 
Artillery. Motorized equipment. Mod- 
erate rate. Selected enrolment. Early 
application advisable. Catalog. 


515 Pershing Court, Culver, Indiana 


THE 


MALCOLM GORDON 
1927 SCHOOL 


In the Historic Highlands of the Hudson 
Overlooking West Point 


The School for the Younger Boy 
Ages 8-14 


A link between the home and the large 
preparatory school. Gives careful training 
in scholarship and extra-curricular activities. 
Individual attention. Exceptional health rec- 
ord. 50 acres. Turf playing fields. Outdoor | 
ice skating rink. Boys attend St. Philip's 
in the Highlands. The Rector, the School 4 
Chaplain, holds Sunday Vesper Services at 
the School. Short, daily Vespers. 


_ MALCOLM KEN NETH GORDON, 


ANNIE WRIGHT SEMINARY: 


*Mary Warren School, Troy, N. Y. 


St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y.; 1870; head, 

Blanche Pittman; pupils, 230; day and board- 
ing; ages 10-18; grades 8-12; tuition, $1200 board- 
ing; $200 to $375 day; college preparatory and 
general; art, music; accredited, Middle States 
Assn. 


*St. Faith’s School, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


St. Mary’s School, Peekskill, N. Y.; 1868; head, 
Sister Mary Regina, CSM; chaplain, Rev. 
George F. Collard; pupils, 80; faculty, 15-19; 


boarding ; ages 12-18; grades 8-12; tuition, $1200; 
there is a sliding scale of fees; general and col- 
lege preparatory ; wholesome, simple living, sound 
religious teaching, high academic standards; ac- 
credited, Middle States Assn. + 


(Province of Washington) 


District of Columbia 


*National Cathedral School, Mount St. Alban, 
Washington, D. C. 
Maryland 
*Hannah More Academy, Reisterstown, Md. 
Virginia 
*Chatham Hall, Chatham, Va. 
*St. Anne’s School, Charlottesville; Va. 
*St. Catherine’s School, Richmond, Va. 
St. Margaret’s School, Tappahannock, Va.; 1920; 
head, Mrs. M. L. Craighill; chaplain, Rev. W. 
G. Pendleton; pupils, 94; faculty, 9; day and 
boarding; ages 13-19; grades, high school; price- 


range, $820; college preparatory ; accredited, Va. 
St. Bd. of Ed. 

Stuart Hall, Staunton, Va.; 1843; head, Mrs. Wil- 
liam T. Hodges; chaplain, Rev. J. Lewis Gibbs; 
pupils, 150; faculty and staff, 29; day and board- 

g; grades 9-12; tuition, $1000 boarding; $200 
aay: college preparatory; general and fine arts; 
ited, So. Assn. of Coll. and Sec. Schls. 


(Province of Sewanee) 


Kentucky 


argaret Hall School, Versailles, Ky.; 1898; head, 
Sister Rachel, OSH; chaplain, Rev. Felix L. 
‘irlot; pupils, 70; faculty, 17; day and boarding ; 
ges 6-18; grades 1-12; tuition, day $60 to $180; 
oarding $800; éoliees preparatory; academic, 
nusic, self-help; accredited, So. Assn. of Coll, and 
. Schls. 


Mississippi 


I] - Saints’ Episcopal College, Vicksburg, Miss. ; 
1908; head, Rev. W. G. Christian ; chaplain, 
e; pupils, 103; faculty, 22; day and boarding ; 
ves 18-19; grades, 9 through sophomore college ; 
tion, boarding $800; day, $150 high school ; 
ollege ; college preparatory ; academic in high 


Swimming in the indoor pool. 


school; liberal arts, fine arts, home economics, and 
secretarial science in college; accredited, Miss. 
St. Dep’t. of Ed., So. Assn. of Sec. Schls. and 
Coll. 


North Carolina 


*St. Mary’s 
N. C. 


School and Junior College, Raleigh, 


Tennessee 


*St. Mary’s Episcopal School, Memphis, Tenn. 


*St. Mary’s School for Girls, Sewanee, Tenn. 


(Province of the Midwest) 


Michigan 


*Kingswood School, Cranbrook, Bloomfield Hills, 


Mich. 


’ Wisconsin 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis.; 1870; head, Mother 

Mary Ambrose; chaplain, Rev. Parker C. Webb; 
pupils, 125; faculty, 19;-with staff, 30; day and 
boarding->-ages 11-19; grades 7-12, possibly also 6; 
tuition, boarding $1100; day $800; college pre- 
paratory; accredited, Univ. of Wis. 


*St. Anne’s School, Lake Geneva, Wis. 


(Province of the Northwest) 


Iowa 


*St. Katherine’s School, 
*St. Monica’s School, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Davenport, Iowa. 


Minnesota 
St. Mary’s Hall, Faribault, Minn.; 1886; head, 
Margaret Robertson; chaplain, Rev. David I. 


Horning; pupils, 90 boarding, 2 day; faculty, 22; 
boarding; grades, high school; tuition, boarding, 
$1025; clergy and teachers rate, $750; sisters, 
$950; day, $200; college preparatory; accredited, 
North Cent. Assn. 


Nebraska 


Brownell Hall, Omaha, Neb.; 18638; head, Dorothy 

Calvert Beck; chaplain, Rev. William P. Reid; 
pupils, 150; faculty, 15; day and boarding; ages 
81%4-19; grades, nursery to 12; day rates, $200 
to $350 in an ascending scale; boarding, day rates 
plus $725; nursery school day, $150, boarding, 
$200; college preparatory and general; accredited, 
North Cent. Assn. 


South Dakota 


*All Saints’ School for Girls, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
St. Mary’s School (Indian Girls), Springfield, 
S. D.; 1873; head, Miss G. Bernice Holland; 
chaplain, Rev. James Driving Hawk; pupils, 50; 
faculty, 5; boarding; ages 6-18; grades 1-12; 
tuition, $50 per year; college preparatory ; special 
emphasis, acculturation of the Indian into Amer- 


wets 


12 Academy Place, 


Holderness School 
Plymouth, New Hampshire 


In the heart of the skiing country of 
New Hampshire, 


for boys offers the standard college pre- 


this boarding school 


paratory courses, with an emphasis on 
the study of the social sciences to pro- 
vide 


building of the 


an intelligent background for the 
Our 


group of 75 gives opportunity for close 


post-war world. 
fellowship between instructors and boys 
under conditions that promote growth 
in responsibility. Boys are admitted into 


each form, beginning with the eighth 


grade, There is a broad physical train- 


ing and athletic program. 


Detailed information will gladly be 
sent by the Rector, Rev. Edric A. Weld. 


HOWE 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


y Established in 1884 under the 

auspices of the Episcopal Church, 
for the promotion of sound learning 
and Christian education of American 
youth. Thorough academic prepara- 
tion, inspiring and sympathetic lead- 
ership of a faculty always ready to 
counsel and assist. Excellent military 
training in Junior R.O.T.C. unit. Ac- 
credited college preparatory and busi- 
ness courses. Superb gymnasium pro- 
vides space for all athletic events. 
Cadets participate in football, basket- 
ball, baseball, tennis, badminton, box- 
ing and winter sports. Firm friend- 
ships built in an environment of clean 
living and regular worship. Located 
in Northern Indiana within easy 
reach of Chicago, Detroit and the 
South. 


BURRETT B. BOUTON, M.A., Supt. 
Howe, Indiana 


af a tlle ar ne, ae, eS 


* 
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ST. JAMES SCHOOL 


FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


An Episcopal military school for 
boys in the lower grades. Founded 
in 1901 by Dr. Dobbin, rector of 
Shattuck School, to take the 
younger boys from grade _ two 
through eight. Situated on the bluff 
overlooking the beautiful Straight 
‘and Cannon Rivers, and with a 200 
acre farm campus. 


The essential aims are to provide a 

home environment with a military 

training for younger boys and to 

develop Christian Character by a_ 
program on scholarship, sports, and 

health. Reading specialists, small 

classes, and individual attention in! 
all subjects. Only forty-five Cadets 

are accepted. 


Summer Session 


June 16th-July 27th. 
FOR CATALOGUE WRITE TO . 


Marvin W. Horstman 
HEADMASTER 


ST. JOHN’S 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


aS SS 


For more than 60 years St. John’s has 
prepared young Americans for college 
and government academies — develop- 
ing in .them the spirit of Christian 
gentlemen. Small classes permit indi- 
vidual attention. All sports for all. 
Riding, rowing, sailing. Spacious loca- 
tion in Wisconsin land o’ lakes. Write 
today for catalog. 
202 DE KOVEN HALL, 
DELAFIELD, WISCONSIN 


PECTECTCTECOCCSSCSS SSS CSO S Le 
| 


Military 
School 


ST. JOHN’S 


Salina, Kansas 


A church school with the tra- 
ditions resulting from 58 
years of service. Grades six 
through twelve. Fully Accred- 
ited. 
June 26 to August 20 
SUMMER SCHOOL AND 
CAMP 


Tabernash, Colorado 


All the splendid facilities of 
historic Bar IL Ranch. 10,000 
acres, new buildings and com- 
pletely modern. Western pro- 
gram of activities. 75 miles 
west of Denver. For informa- 
tion, write The Rev. R. L. 
Clem, Rector. 
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TheMercersburg Academy 


One of America’s great boys’ 
schools — nearly 10,000 boys from 
every state and 30 nations prepared 
for higher education since 1893. 

Essential aims are development 
of Christian character, thorough 
scholarship, vigorous health— basic 
values whether a boy continues his 
education or enters his nation’s 
service. Effective study habits ac- 
quired under teachers mindful of 
each boy’s individual needs and 
abilities. 

Outstanding in beauty, Mercers- 
burg’s 300-acre campus and plant 
include science laboratories, hobby 
rooms, 8 spacious playing fields, 
and gymnasium equipped for all 
sports. Catalogue. 


| CHARLES S. TIPPETTS, Ph.D., Litt.D. 


_ HEADMASTER 
_ MERCERSBURG, PENNA. 


as 
Crack Platoon | 


Girts AT BRowNELL HALL. 
ican society, sound Christian training; accredited, 
Dep't. of Publ. Instruction of the St. of S. Dak. 
Wyoming 
“Jane Ivison Memorial Hall, Laramie, Wyo. 
*Shoshone Indian Mission School, Wind River, 
Wyo. 
(Province of the Southwest) 
Texas 
*St. Mary’s Hall, San Antonio, Texas. 
(Province of the Pacific) 
California 
Bishop’s School, La Jolla, Calif.; 1909; head, 
Caroline S. Cummins; chaplain, Rev. Hugh 


Montgomery; pupils, 145; faculty, 22; day and 
boarding ; ages 11-18; grades 7-12; tuition, board- 
ing, $1400; day, $300, grades 7 & 8; $400, grades 
9-12; college preparatory and general; piano, art, 
dramatics, typing; accredited, Univ. of Calif., and 
Calif. Assn. of Ind. Schls. 
Girls’ Collegiate School, Claremont, Calif. ; 1892; 
refounded, 1934; co-principals, Muriel Sait and 
Mary A. Edwards; pupils, 56; faculty, 12; day 
and boarding; ages 11-19; grades 7-12; tuition, 
boarding, $1200 grades 7-9, $1300 grades 9-12; 
day, $250 grades 7-9, $300 grades 9-12; college 
preparatory; special emphasis, cultural values, 
music, art, drama; accredited, Univ. of Calif. 


*Palmer School for Girls, Walnut Creek, Calif. 


Honolulu 


*St. Andrew’s Priory, Emma Square, Honolulu. 


Oregon 


St. Helen’s Hall, Portland, Ore.; 1869; head, 
Gertrude Houk Fariss; chaplain, Rev. Leonard 


Wolcott; pupils, 415; faculty, 25; day and board- | 


; ; _ Erickson. 
Bisxop’s ScHooL: La Jolla, Calif. 


Northwestern Military 
and Naval Academy 


Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


The Rev. James Howard Jacobson 


Superintendent and Rector 


A distinctive preparatory school for 
boys from 13 to 18 giving excellent 
academic, military and athletic training 
in grades 9 through 12. Completely 
fireproof buildings, 90 acre campus, 
and extensive lake shore, affording en- 
viable year “round environment. Ac 
credited to all colleges using certifica- 
tion method of admission. Member of 
the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. Summer 
Camp. Write for catalog, 164 Lake 
Shore Rd. 


The Patterson School 


Episcopal School in Blue 
Ridge Mountains of Western 
North Carolina. Accredited. 
Grades 7 - 12: Spiritual 
training emphasized. Self- 
help plan. Tuition, $360 
plus duties. For informa- 
tion, write 


George F. Wiese, Supt. 
Legerwood 
Cs 


COLLEGE TYPING 
PREPARATORY FORESTRY 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS: AGRICULTURE 


ST. STEPHEN’S SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 
ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


Grades 3 thru 9 (Day School) 


Under the Church School 
System of the 
Diocese of Virginia 


Address 


The Rey. Edward E. Tate, Headmaster 
2405 Russell Rd. 


Alexandria, Va. 


St. KATHERINE’S, DAVENPORT: Ath- 
letics round out Church School pro- 
grams. 


ing; ages 214-21; grades, nursery school through 
Junior college; tuition, lower school, $200; ex- 
tended care, $37.50 per mo. additional; day high 
school, $300, fees, $15; boarding high school, 
$1,000, fees, $15; day jr. coll., $225, fees, $25; 
boarding jr. coll., $875, fees, $25; nursery schl., 
full day care, $35 per mo., half day care, $35 per 
quarter; college preparatory; liberal arts, home 
economics, fine arts, secretarial science, laboratory 
technicians’ training, nursery school assistants’ 
training, air stewardess’ training, nursing; ac- 
credited, Northwest Assn. of Sec. and Higher 
Schls. 


Utah 


Rowland Hall, Salt Lake City, Utah; 1880; head, 

Barbara Sheffield; chaplain, Bishop Moulton; 
pupils, 140; faculty, 14; day and boarding; ages 
3-18 in day school, 10-18 in boarding school; 
grades, day, kindergarten-12, boarding, 5-12; tui- 
tion, day, $120 to $350; boarding, $1000; college 
Preparatory; small classes; accredited, Northwest 
Assn. of Sec. and Higher Schls. 


Washington 


*Annie Wright Seminary, Tacoma, Wash. 

St. Paul’s School for Girls, Walla Walla, Wash.; 
1872; head, Hedwig Zorb; chaplain, Rev. Wil- 

liam A. Gilbert; pupils, 54; faculty, 11; board- 

ing; ages 11-18; grades 7-12; tuition, $775; col- 

lege preparatory; general; accredited, Northwest 

Assn. of Sec. Schls. 


COEDUCATIONAL 


(Province of New England) 
Connecticut 


Abbie Loveland Tuller Schools, Fairfield, Conn., 
Washington, Conn., Barnstable, Mass., and 
Providence, R. I.; 1926; chaplain, Rev. Homer F. 
Bufton; pupils, 40 to 100 according to school; 
faculty, average 8; day and boarding; ages 2-18; 
zrades, nursery through high school; tuition, $400 
© $1200; college preparatory and general; em- 
phasis on religion and personal development. 


*Woodbridge Country Day School, Ansonia, Conn. 


(Province of New York and New Jersey) 
New York 
*Ascension Day School, New Brighton, Staten Is- 
land, N. Y. 
Greer School, Hope Farm, Dutchess Co., N. Y.; 


1906; head, Frederick G. Behrends; pupils, 210; 
ulty, 40; boarding and day; ages 6-18; grades 


Shattuck Srhunl 


Founded 1860 


America’s oldest Church Military School 


Develops character for leadersh ip. Well balanced education: 


Spiritual, Mental, Physical. Year round sports for every boy. 


Catalog & View Book 


Summer School-Camp 


Ages 10-18 


DONALD HENNING, D.D., Rector 
462 Shumway Hall 


Faribault, Minnesota 


VIRGINIA EPISCOPAL 
SCHOOL 


Lynchburg, Virginia 


The Full Stature of Manhood 


In a beautiful and healthful 
location in the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, boys 
receive here a sound prepara- 


tion for college in the whole- 


some atmosphere of a Church 
School. The fee of $800 covers 
all school expenses. 


For catalog address: 


George L. Barton, Jr., Ph.D. 
Headmaster 
Box 408 


Information on Schools 


THE LIVING CHURCH > 


will gladly furnish information 
about Church schools, sem- 
inaries, colleges, and deaconess 
training schools. 


Write the Church School Editor of 
THE LIVING CHURCH, 744 North 


For Catalogue and information address: 


ST. THOMAS CHURCH 
CHOIR SCHOOL 


123 West 55th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Private boarding school estab- 
lished in 1919 to train boys for the 
Choir of St. Thomas Church, Sth 
Ave. and 53rd Street. Boys admit- 
ted on voice test, scholastic, and 
health examinations. Grades from 
5 to 8. Fee—$150 per annum to 
cover incidentals. Boys must live 
in vicinity of New York. 


Dr. T. Frederick H. Candlyn, 


Choirmaster. 


Leon D. Phillips, Headmaster, to 
whom inquiries should be addressed. 


CHOOL 
NEW YORK 


A BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of 
the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys re- 
ceive careful musical training and sing daily at the service 
in the Cathedral. The elasses in the School are small with 
the result that boys have individual attention, and very high 
standards are maintained. The School has its own building 
and playgrounds in the close. Fee—$350.00 per annum, Boys 
admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and scholastic examination, 


The CANON PRECENTOR, Cathedral Choir School 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


St. Christopher's 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


ae of skeet Brpoos in the Die a 


FOR CATALOGUE | 
The Rev. John Page Williams, Box 20 
St. Christopher’s School, Richmond 21, Va. 


i - 


~ BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS! 


THE WATKINSON 


SCHOOL 
Hartford, Conn. 
Established 1857 
A Coll Preparatory 


ey t 


Boarding School for Boys. 
Tuition—$500-$800 accord- 


ing to financial ability. 
Tuition for those gaining 
Watkinson Scholarships— 
$300. Scholarships award 
ed on basis of financial 


need and boy’s ability. 


Rey. Nicholas M. Feringa 


Headmaster 


GaleRoL> 


“Che Bishop’s 
School 


La Jolla, California 


A Resident and Day School for Girls 
Grades Seven Through Twelve 


Prepares for Eastern and Western 
Colleges 


38th year begins September 17, 1946 


ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 


Riding, Swimming, Tennis, Hockey, 
Basketball 


The Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens 
President of Board of Trustees 


Caroline S. Cummins, M.A., 
Vassar College, Headmistress 


SCHOOL 


St. Katharine’s cor cas 


Offering a balanced program of sound scholar- 
ship, physical and spiritual training in a friendly 
atmosphere. Founded 1884. Episcopal. College 
preparatory and general courses; also 6th, 7th 
and 8th grades. Located on wooded campus over- 
looking Mississippi River and City. For catalogue 
and “Future Years,” address: 


Ophelia S. T. Carr, Head of School, Box L, 
Davenport, lowa 


St. Margaret's School 
Episcopal. Thorough preparation for col- 
lege. Music, Art, Athletics, Riding. Lim- 
ited enrollment. For illustrated catalog, 


address: Mrs. Langhorne C. Craighill, 


Headmistress, Tappahannock, Virginia. 


Subscribe to Tue Livinc Cuurcu 
Rate: $5.00 per year 


SHATTUCK: 4 cadet reads the gospel 
at the Christmas service. 


to pay; college preparatory, general, and com- 
mercial; special emphasis, supervised self-help, 
shop instruction for boys and home economics 
training for girls regardless of course; open only 
to Protestant children from homes broken by 
death, illness, separation, etc. 


(Province of Washington) 


District of Columbia 


*Beauvoir, National Cathedral Elementary School, 
Mount St. Alban, Washington, D. C. 


Virginia 
*Blue Ridge School, Bris, Green County, Va. 


John Moncure High School, Millers Tavern, Va.; 

1924; head, Clarence P. Halstead; chaplains, 
Rev. Joseph Banks and Rev. Shirly Wilson; 
pupils, 76; faculty, 7; day and boarding; grades 
1-12; tuition, boarding, $250; day, elementary $14, 
high school $23; regular grammar and high school 
work; colored. 


*St. Agnes’ School, Alexandria, Va. 


*St. Paul’s. Polytechnic Institute, Lawrenceville, 
Va. (Colored.) 


(Province of Sewanee) 


Louisiana 


Gaudet Normal and Industrial School, New Or- 

leans, La.; head, Rev. James W. Temple; 
chaplain, same; pupils, 160; faculty, 8; day and 
boarding ; ages 13-18; grades 9-12; tuition, $38.50 
day ; $142 boarding ; college preparatory ; emphasis 
on Christian citizenship; accredited, \Dep’& of 
Ed., St. of La.; affiliated with the Amer. Ch. Inst. 
for Negroes. 


Mississippi 
Okolona Industrial School, Okolona, Miss.; 1902; 
head, W. Milan Davis; chaplain, Rev. S. W. 
Foster; pupils, 150; faculty, 18; day and board- 
ing; ages 13-30; grades 9 through sophomore col- 


lege; tuition, .day, $2.50 per month; boarding, 
$13.50 per month; junior college and high school; 


St. Mary’s, Sprincrietp, §. D.: In- 
dian girls from desolate prairies are - 
trained to become well rounded Chris- 
tian women. Part of the training be- 
gins in the elementary play and school 
room. 


Cathedral School of 
St. Mary 


Garden City, Long Island, New York 


A boarding and country day school for 
girls, Nursery School, Kindergarten, 
Elementary School and High School. 
Separate residence for girls from 10-14 
years of age. All sports including riding 
and swimming. 

Tuition for day school — $200 - $500 
Tuition for boarding school — $1350 
School is open for visitors from 9 to 5 
daily. Write or telephone Garden City 
1061. 


MARION REID MARSH, M.A., 


Principal 


ST. CATHERINE’S 
SCHOOL 


Richmond, Virginia 


An Episcopal Country School 
for girls. College preparatory 
course with graduates in lead- 
ing Eastern colleges. General 
course also with music and art. 
Attractive fire proof buildings. 
Riding and other outdoor activ- 
ities all year. Swimming pool. 
Member of Church Schools in 
Diocese of Virginia. 


LOUISA deB. BACOT BRACKETT, A.B. 
(Mrs. Jeffrey R.), Headmistress 


St. Faith’s School 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
56th Year 


St. Faith's offers academic train- 
ing of the same standard as the 
public schools of New York 
State plus the advantages of a 
definite Christian background 

and small classes in which in- 
dividual attention is given. Col- 
leges accept our certificate. A 
simple life in attractive location _ 
on the outskirts of a well known | 
city. Fees $673 per school year. 


The Rev. Leonard W. Steciaum | 
Principal a 


KENYON COLLEGE, GAMBIER: The third oldest Church college offers liberal arts 


and theology. 


teacher education, trades, music; accredited, St. 
Dep’t. of Ed.; affiliated with the Amer. Ch. Inst. 
for Negroes. 


North Carolina 


Appalachian School, Penland, N. C.; 1913; head, 
Rev. P. W. Lambert, Jr.; chaplain, same; pu- 
pils, 30; faculty, 5; day and boarding; ages 6-12; 
grades 1-7; tuition, $40 per month; standard ele- 
mentary courses; diocesan school of Western 
North Carolina. 
South Carolina 


*Voorhees Normal and Industrial School, Den- 
mark, S. C. (Colored.) 


Tennessee 
*Gailor Industrial School, Mason, Tenn. (Colored.) 
(West of Mississippi) 


South Dakota 
*St. Elizabeth’s School, Wakpala, S. Dak. 


Texas 


*St. Philip’s Junior College and Vocational Insti- 
tute, San Antonio, Texas. (Colored.) 


Washington 
*Children’s Educational Foundation, Mercer Island, 
Wash. 
Wyoming 
*St. Michael’s Mission School, Ethete, Wyo. (Ara- 
pahoe Indians.) 
Alaska 


St. John’s School, Allakaket, Alaska; Indian and 
Eskimo ; mission day school; Miss Bessie C. Kay. 

St. Mark’s School, Nenana, Alaska; Indian; mis- 
sion boarding school; Deaconess Thompson. 


Panama Canal Zone 


Christ Church Academy, Colon, R. P.; 1893; grades 
1-6; chaplain, Rev. G. F. Packard. 


COLLEGES 


(Alphabetical arrangement) 
All Saints’ College, Vicksburg, Miss. (See primary 
* and secondary.) 
*Bard College, Annandale, N. Y, 
*Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 


*Hobart and William Smith Colleges, Geneva, 
aN Peat Ga Z 


H. D. Vinnedge. 


NasHoran House: The cloister leads to the center of the seminary’s life, the chapel. 


THE GIRLS’ 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOL OF 
CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 


wey 
ae 


Thorough college prep- 
aration and_ general 
COURSES? Girt, Mni8sic, 
Small classes. 


Healthful outdoor life. 


drama. 


wy 
ms 


TENNIS RIDING SWIMMING 
Muriel Sait Mary A. Edwards 


SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


ST. JOHN BAPTIS 


Established 1880 


A Boarding and 
Day School for 
Girls 


In the Country 
near Morristown 
Under the care of 


the Sisters of St. 
John Baptist 


(Episcopal Church) 
College Preparatory and Gen- 


eral Courses, Music and Art 
Ample Grounds, Outdoor Life 


Moderate tuition, with special allowances 
for daughters of clergy, army and navy. 


For catalog address 


The Sister Superior 
Mendham, N. J. 


KEMPER 
HALL 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Boarding and day school for girls 
offering thorough college prepara- 
tion and training for purposeful 
living. Through its long history, 
Kemper Hall — now beginning its 
76th year — has been distinguished 
by the record of its graduates. 


_ Study of the fine arts encouraged. 


Beautifully wooded lake shore 
campus 50 miles from Chicago. 
Complete sports program. Junior 
School department. Under the di- 
rection of the Sisters of St. Mary. 


Catalog on request. Address Box LC 


St. Mary's Hall 


FOUNDED 1837 


Burlington, New Jersey 


An Episcopal Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. Strong 
Elementary Department- with 
dormitories in separate wing. 
Thorough College Preparatory 
and General Courses. Music, 
Art, Dramatics. Sports. Careful 
attention to individual growth 
and progress. 


Easily accessible to Philadelphia 
and New York 


Florence Lukens Newbold, 
Headmistress 


SAINT MARY’S HALL 


Faribault, Minnesota 


Bishop Whipple’s famous 
church school. Wholly boarding 


Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio; 1824; head, Dr. 


American Church Institute for Negroes. 


Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley, 
Calif. 


Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 
General Theological Seminary, New York City. 
Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wis. 


School of Theology of the University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn. 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, 
Ill. 


Virginia Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Va. 


SCHOOLS OF NURSING 


Bishop Clarkson Memorial, Omaha, Neb.; 1889; 

head, Cecelia Meister; chaplain, Rev. Max Rob- 
erts; pupils, 9; faculty, 15; tuition, $225 for 3 
years; accredited, N.S.N.A. 


Church Home and Hospital School of Nursing, 
Baltimore, Md.; 1895; head, Miss Jane E. Nash, 
R.N.; chaplain, Rev. Robert W. Dickerson ; pupils, 
153; faculty, 19; tuition, $100 equipment fee for 
8-year course; accredited, Md. St. Bd. of Exam- 
iners of Nurses. 
Norton Memorial Infirmary School of Nursing, 
Louisville, Ky.; 1885; head, Mr. Arden E. Hard- 
grove; chaplain, Rev. Ralph D. Bonacker; pupils, 
105; tuition, $200 for 3 years; full maintenance 
given without charge; accredited, Ky. St. Bd. of 
Nurse Examiners. 
St. Luke’s Hospital School of Nursing, Denver, 
Colo.; 1892; head, A. Faith Ankeny; chaplain, 
Rev. Canon Harry Watts; pupils, 125; faculty, 18; 
tuition, $235 for first year; $72.50 second and third 
years; accredited, Colo. St. Bd. of Nurse Exam- 
iners. 
St. Luke’s Hospital School of Nursing, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 1889; head, Jessie V. Davis, R.N.; pupils, 
130; faculty, 14; boarding; tuition, $225; com- 
munity health education; accredited, Mo. St. Bd. 
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j Gordon Keith Chalmers; chaplain, Rev. Clement 

z W. Welsh; students, 300; faculty, 40; tuition, 
A MARGARET HALL | $450 college; $225 seminary; liberal arts, A.B. NATIONAL CATHEDRAL 
i i degree; graduate work in Bexley Hall Seminary, SCHOOL 
j ° B.D. degree. 
F Under Sisters of St. Helena j *Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. R id nt aa Da S-Baol 
! (Episcopal) = | *St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. (Colored.) estde y 
| i St. Helen’s Hall, Portland, Ore. (See primary and for Girls 
} CC en, ee : ae ] ] secondary.) 
1 Small country boarding and day schoo 4 +3 Mare RE jkey. colieeeeaiaen 
| for girls, from primary through high | N.C. e 
j school. Accredited college preparatory. | | *St. Philip's School, San Antonio, Texas. 
i Bae. i *St. Paul’s Polytechnic Institute, Lawrenceville, Located on 58 acres of the 
! Modern building recently thoroughly ! Va. (Colored. Ea thedeal Close 
j renovated includes gymnasium and | Trinity College, Hartford, Conn.; 1823; head, G. 
5 r : ; - ry Keith Funston; chaplain, Rev. Dr. Arthur a -seners 
| Syesatns pool. Campus of six acres i Adams ; students, 575 for fall registration ; faculty, College preparatory ana-§ 
j with ample playground space, hockey ] 40; day and boarding; liberal arts; accredited, courses 
= field, and tennis court. Board and i Assn. of Am. Colleges. 
| tuition, $800 M *University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. Strong emphasis on the Arts 
i ; : ; j *Voorhees Junior College, Denmark, S. C. (Col- 
i j ored.) e 
£ FOR CATALOG, ADDRESS: =; 

! THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES ar 
! Tha? Pincisal i : MABEL B. TURNER, Principal 
] e Frincipa | Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 
i j Bexley Hall, The Divinity School of Kenyon Col- hin ton 16, D. C. 
i BOX'B, VERSAILLES, KY,." |) ee ae Washing ; 
| ! Bishop Payne Divinity School, Petersburg, Va. ; 
Fee 0 0) OD D-DD OD () SD ED O- C RD officially recognized and partly supported by the 
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St. Paul’s School 
for Girls 


Walla, Walla, Washington 
Founded 1872 


Four-year high-school accredited 
to all colleges. College Entrance 
Examination Board requirements 
met. Also Seventh and Eighth 
Grades. Music, dramatics, out- 
door sports. Tuition, Board, Room, 
Laundry — $775 per year. 


The Rt. Rev. Edward M. Cross, 
Bishop of Spokane, Rector 


Miss Hedwig Zorb, M.A. 
Head-Mistress 


Catalogue on request. 


Rowland Hall © 


SALT LAKE CITY 3, UTAH 


Founded 1880 by Bishop Tuttle 
with funds provided in memory of 
Benjamin Rowland of Philadelphia. 
Boarding and Day pupils. Ac- 
credited. Pre-school, Lower school, 
College Preparatory and General 
courses. Graduates in many eastern 
and western colleges. Daily chapel 


==) =) —=)—) =) =) —) =) =) 


bs 


service with chaplain and vested 
choir. Four-year course in Bible. 
All branches of music, dancing, art, 
drama. Indoor pool, tennis courts, 
riding, weekends of winter sports. 
Pleasant home life. Environment o 
rae aaete ase ar peerees ' 
itude b . $1,000. | 
$120-$350. 7 :. eae if 


The Right Rev. Arthur W. Moult 

; .. S.T.D., Rector? 2 aaag 
Barbara Sheffield, AM. 

Headmistress. Se = 


in character. Emphasizes sound 


college preparation in an 


]| informal home-like atmosphere. 


| REET ETI IIIs 


- Oxotona: Science Class. 
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STUART HALL 


Located in Shenandoah Valley—noted for 
beauty and healthfulness of surroundings. 
103rd session. An Episcopal school empha- 
sizing best in Southern tradition and cul- 
ture. Effective preparation for College En- 
trance Boards and for colleges admitting 
on certificate. General Course for Non- 
College Girl. Music, Art, Dramatics, Home 
Economics, Eighth Grade. Courses for high 
school graduates in intensive college prep- 
Definite 
Service League affords means of coordinat- 
ing with general work of church and vari- 
New Academic build- 
ing, gymnasium and tiled swimming pool. 
Sports. For booklet, address: 


aration. 


religious instruction. 


ous social agencies. 


Annie Powell Hodges, M. A. 
(Mrs. Wm. T.) 


Principal 
Box J-L, Staunton, Va. 


The 
Annie Wright 


Seminary 
Tacoma (3), Washington 


announces the opening of its 
Sixty-third Year 
September 11, 1946 


| Resident and Day School for Girls 
Kindergarten through Class XII 


P-The Bishop of Olympia, President 
| Miss Ruth Jenkins, Headmistress 


aint Mary's eihaat 
College Preparatory and 


General Courses 
For catalog address 


THE SISTER SUPERIOR | 
New York 


1 fF ‘$ai t Barnabas ‘and the 
iat eh Sint a a full course in 


NURSING 


sses €! er in February 


| graduates. Gcholarshiba 
ash eave ch 5 ind A alleree 


St. Mary’s ScHoo., 


SPRINGFIELD, S. 


Dye A effort. 


center of missionary 


of Nurse Examiners; N. Y. St. Bd. of Regents. 


St. Luke’s Hospital School of Nursing, New York 

City ; 1888; head, Helene Olandt; chaplain, Rev. 
Otis R. Rice; pupils, 300; faculty, 48; tuition, 
$200; uniforms, $50; accredited, Nat. League of 
Nursing Ed. 


St. Luke’s Hospital School of Nursing, Racine, 


Wis.; 1906; head, Olga M. Jordheim, R.N.; 
chaplain, Rev. Alexander Simpson; pupils, 86; 
faculty, 5; tuition, $300 for 3 years; accredited, 


St. Bureau of Nursing Ed. 


St. John’s Hospital School of Nursing, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; 1896; head, E. Reid Caddy; chaplain, 
Rev. Henry Wellman; pupils, 44; faculty, 4; tui- 
tion, $100; books, $25; uniforms, $125 for 3 years; 
accredited, N. Y. St. Bd. of Nurse Examiners. 


St. Margaret Memorial, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 1910; 

head, Mildred McCollough; honorary chaplain, 
Bishop Pardue; pupils, 55; faculty, 3 exclusive 
of department heads; no tuition; cost of books, 
uniforms, etc., $237; accredited, Pa. St. Bd. of 
Nurse Examiners. 


CHURCH TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Chicago Church Training School, Chicago, III. 

Department of Women, The Divinity Schoo] in 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 

New York Training School for Deaconesses and 
Other Church Workers, New York City. 


St. Margaret’s House, Berkeley, Calif. ; 1908; head, 

Katharine A. Grammer; pupils, 6; faculty, 3; 
boarding; preparation of women for work in 
the Church. 


Windham House, New York City. 


CO- EDUCATIONAL 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL 
Penland, N. C. 


Country Boarding and Day 

~ School for boys and girls ages” 

6 - 12—Grammar Grades 
Cae 


att 


Pee ee. 
Rates Ten Dollars Per Week 


ST. HELEN’S HALL 


Portland 1, Oregon 
(Episcopal) 
Nursery School through Junior College 
Resident and Day Students 

Preschool—Coeducational—ages 2-6 
Coeducational— 

grades 1-6 
Intermediate School—Girls—grades 7-8 
High School—Girls 
Junior College—Girls 


St. Helen’s Hall, founded in 1869, is 
fully accredited in all departments. Out- 
standing faculties staff each division. 

Junior college curricula include liberal 
arts, drama, art, home economics, 
laboratory technicians’ training, secre- 
tarial science, nursery school assistants’ 


training, course for air stewardesses, 
and nursing education. 
Beautiful campus near city center. 


Mountain view. Modern buildings and 


equipment. Emphasis on Christian cit- 
izenship. , Chapel services. Religious 
education. 

Director 


Mrs. Gertrude Houk Fariss 
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OKOLONA 
Industrial School 


OKOLONA, MISSISSIPPI 
A Pattern for Southern Progress 
Co-educational, Private 


4 

4 

: 
American Church Institute for Negroes 
(Protestant Episcopal Church) 
Established 1902 

High School and Junior College | 

| 

q 

ke 


Trades and Industries 
Music 


For information, write: 
W. MILAN DAVIS 
Principal 
Today's Training for Tomorrow's 
Opportunities 


The 
ABBIE 
LOVELAND 


TULLER 


SCHOOLS 
Fairfield, Connecticut 


A modern, progressive country aaa 
school for boys and girls of all ages. The | 


Tuller Method of Correlated Pattern In- : aes 


struction is used throughout all grades 
thereby providing opportunity for bag ue 
religious instruction combined with a 

varied activity program. 


Address: 


THE OFFICE oF ' 
gah MOTHER: As 


wee 
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The 
ABBIE 
LOVELAND 


UBER 


SCHOOLS 


T 


Washington, Connecticut 

ountry boarding school located in 
the Connecticut Hills offering a health- 
ful mountain climate. This school fea 


tures in addition to a religious and cul 


tural program, instruction in household 
arts, pagentry, fine arts, designing, and 
secretarial subjects as well as_ teacher 
training courses. These are all taught 
by the Tuller Method of Correlated Pat 
tern Instruction which permits the pupil 
to receive individual instruction within 
a definite age group. 
Address : 
THE OFFICE OF 
THE MOTHER SUPERIOR 


THE ORDER OF 
THE TEACHERS OF THE 
CHILDREN OF GOD 
WASHINGTON, CONN. 


The 
ABBIE 
LOVELAND 


TULLER 


SCHOOLS 


T 


Barnstable, Massachusetts 


A sea-shore-outdoor school for boys 
and girls up to twelve years of age, 
combining a healthy, outdoor environ- 
ment with a broad, cultural and religious 
eurriculum made possible by the use of 
the Tuller Method of Correlated Pattern 
Instruction. 

Swimming, ice skating, tobogganing 
and skiing are featured in. this school. 


Address: 
THE OFFICE OF 
THE MOTHER SUPERIOR 
THE ORDER OF 
THE TEACHERS OF THE 
CHILDREN OF GOD 


WASHINGTON, CONN. 


The 
ABBIE 
LOVELAND 


POUGLER 


SCHOOLS 


T 


Providence, Rhode Island 


A modern, progressive city school lo- 
cated near the university in the cultural 
and art center of Providence. This school 
features art, dancing and religion using 
the Tuller Method of Correlated Pattern 
Instruction. 


Address : 


THE OFFICE OF 
THE MOTHER SUPERIOR 


_ THE ORDER OF 
THE TEACHERS OF THE 
CHILDREN OF GOD 


WASHINGTON, CONN. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Fun ror Funp: Mary Jerrems Molloy, senior at Kemper Hall from St. James’ 
Church, Dundee, Ill., waits to have her silhouette cut by Nancy Webb, junior and 
daughter of the school’s chaplain, the Rev. Parker C. Webb, at the county fair 
sponsored by the junior class at the girls’ school in Kenosha, Wis. The class cleared 
over $100.00 for the Reconstruction and Advance Fund. Kemper Hall students 
raise over $500.00 each year for their Lenten Offering. 


SEMINARIES 
PDS Welcomes New Dean 


The Philadelphia Divinity School held a 
dinner on April 29th to welcome the Rev. 
Frank Dean Gifford, who assumed his 
duties as dean of the school on May Ist. 

Bishop Hart in his address expressed 

_the confident hope that the Philadelphia 
School will become a place where bishops 
will be eager to send men and women to 
be trained as Church leaders. 

He also stressed the advantage of hav- 
ing at the head of a theological seminary 
a man who is not only a scholar, but who 
has had at least ten years pastoral experi- 
ence. Dr. Gifford has been a missionary in 
Japan, and for the last 23 years he has 
enjoyed a successful rectorship at St. 
Thomas’ Church, Mamaroneck, N. Y. He 
comes from a line of clergymen, his father 
Pe grandfather having been in Holy Or- 
ders. 


board of trustees of the University of 
Pennsylvania, who. was a member of the 
committee which selected Dr. Gifford as 
dean, in introducing him, emphasized the 
special qualifications of Dr, Gifford as an 
educator. Early in his ministry he served 


(Continued on page 36) 


Dr. Thomas S. Gates, chairman of es 


TRAINING FOR 
CHURCH WORK 


THE CHURCH NEEDS 
WORKERS! 


Prepare for Service in the Church 


at 


The New York Training School 
For Deaconesses And Other — 
Church Workers 


A School with a distinguished 


history 


St. Faith’s House 


| 419 W. 110 St. New York 25, N. Y. _ 


MOLLE GES 


and 


SEMINARIES 


HARCUM JUNIOR COLLEGE 

2 YEAR COLLEGE, DIPLOMA COURSES 
Secretarial Science Medical Secretarial 
Academic Dramatics Riding Music 
Merchandising Journalism Sports Fine Art 
Vocational Guidance —Professional Training 
Practical Experience—Placement Department 
Edith Harcum, Box LC, Harcum Junior 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


HOBART COLLEGE 


(For Men) 


LOCATED in Geneva, New York, these coordinate colleges over- 
look the Seneca, the largest of the Finger Lakes. Their tradition of 
Christian liberal education dates from 1796. 


APPROVED by all principal educational accrediting agencies. 
Graduates accepted by all leading professional and technical 


schools. 


UNDERGRADUATE work leads to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts 
or Bachelor of Science, under the normal or accelerated program. 


Catalogue and additional information may 
be obtained from the Deans of the Colleges. 


(For Women) 


WILLIAM SMITH COLLEGE 


Mn 
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St. Augustine’s College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Founded 1867 


A four year college course is offered, : 
accredited Class “‘A’’ by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and the North 
Carolina State Department of Educa- 
tion, leading to degrees of B.A. and 
B.S., including pre-medical work and 
Teacher Training for State High 
School Teachers’ certificates. 


HUALNSTLARAAILETESTESTA ANE 


New departments added in Commerce, 
Music, Physical Education, and Re- 
ligious Education. 


MMM 


Thorough training, healthy environ- 
ment, Christian influences. 


Co-educational for Negro Youth. 


Moderate terms. Opportunity for self- 
help. 


For catalog and information write 
the Registrar, 


St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. 
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CARLETON COLLEGE 


Laurence M. Could, D.Se., President 
Carleton is a co-educational liberal arts college 
with a limited enrolment of 850 students. It is 
recognized as the Church College of Minnesota. 
Address: Director of Admissions. 


Carleton College 
Northfield Minnesota 


If--- 


the Church is important to you, it is 
important for you to support and make 
use of the Church institutions listed here. 


EVERY SEMINARY OF THE CHURCH: putting into eftece it 


plans for returning chaplains and service men. 


Many chaplains feel the need of special preparation for their further 
ministry in civilian life. 


Men from the armed forces are applying in increasing numbers to be 
trained for the service of God in the Church. 


For their personal expenses the governmental grants assist. 


For the Seminaries to meet the additional demands, they look to friends 


4 throughout the Church. 


Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Conn.; Bexley Hall, Gambier, Ohio; 
School of the Pacific, Berkeley, Calif.; Divinity School of the Protestant Episcop 


Mass.; The General Theological Seminary, 
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Sewanee, Tenn.; Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, 


Bishop Payne Divinity School, Petersburg, Virginia; Church Divinity 
al Church in Philadelphia; Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
New York City; Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wis.; School of Theology of the University of the South, 
Evanston, Ill.; Virginia Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Virginia. 


UNION GOSPEL PRESS 


Post Easter ‘tReflections 


Casting our hearts and minds back 
over the Lent which we all have just 
experienced, doesn’t it seem to you that 
two great spiritual elements emerge? 
They are Discipline and Devotion. To 


us, these two elements form the greater 
part of the whole fabric of Lenten 
observance, and without them, Lent is 
just something to talk about. 

But, discipline is unpopular in Amer- 
ica in these latter years. Hveryone 
wants to do what they want when they 
want, and brook no checking of their 
desires, and where you find personal 
discipline lax, you almost always find 
a greatly lessened devotion to Our 
Blessed Lord. Perhaps very few peo- 
ple’s lives react well under legal or 
enforced discipline, and truly all our 
laws and statutes are openly violated 
or evaded by even so-called respectable 
citizens. What’s wrong with discipline, 
then? All thinking people know that 
without it, life here would be worse 
than anarchy. 

Perhaps the secret lies in SHLF- 
IMPOSED discipline, an ordering of 
one’s life after an idealized pattern, 
and taken on because of love. Let’s see 
how THAT would work. A run-of-the- 
mill Episcopalian comes up to Lent still 
wanting what he wants when he wants 
it, but some good parish priest intro- 
duces him more intimately to Our 
Blessed Lord Jesus Christ, and the love 
for Jesus fans into a flame. Then what? 
Well, when one loves, one follows, one 
seeks earnestly to please the beloved, 
one yearns to prove one’s depth of af- 
fection, and that with Jesus means 
living out His expressed will for the 
lives of His followers. As devotion 
grows, so, too, does the discipline, until 
the lover of Jesus Christ finds himself 
living on an entirely different and 
higher plane, living under conditions 
of spiritual and physical discipline 
never before dreamed of, and all of it 
self-imposed because of love. 

Now, did you find Jesus Christ this 
Lent as never before, perhaps? Are you 


truly and fully enlisted in “that Holy 
Fellowship’? Are your meetings with 
Him in Holy Communion becoming un- 
speakably precious to you? Well, then, 
for God’s Own sake, for. the sake of 
your Church, for the sake of those who 
love you, and for your own sake, don’t 
start the usual slump that so many of 
us get into immediately Lent is over. 
It is tragic to see our people building 
up’ a little peak of merely forty days 
of religious discipline and devotion, 
and then dropping it all like hot-cakes, 
and reverting to their old worldly and 
not too commendable ways of living. 
If that is all Lent does for us, we'd 
better drop it. If that is the limit of 
our depth or strength of devotion to 
Jesus, perhaps we are in the wrong 
church, even if a lot of us were born 
into it. Being born into The Church, 
just because our parents were Hpisco- 
palians, doesn’t either make us a basic 
Episcopalian or a good one. Perhaps we 
really belong in some denomination 
that does not require as much from 
us as does ours. Perhaps a bit of hard 
thinking may reveal to us that we are 
complying with very little, really, that 
our Chureh requires of Her adherents. 
Where does that leave’ us? Well, it 
leaves us facing a parting of the ways. 
If Lent hasn’t taught us to stop this 
playing with forty days of discipline, 
and then after Haster throwing it all 
overboard for another year, then we 
singularly have ‘‘missed the boat” and 
the weight of the teaching of all these 
years has gone over our heads, and 
we’ve lost our golden opportunity of 
getting close to Jesus Christ. 

But we are greatly encouraged. We 
are seeing more men than ever finely 
looking toward Jesus, talking simply 
and naturally about Him, and we find 
them in those parishes which have gone 
“all out” for Jesus, and, like good food, 
to find such parishes, just you follow 
where the men go. It’s a never failing 


sign. 


AMMIDON AND COMPANY 
Horace L. Varian 
Horace L. Varian, Jr. 


31 South Frederick Street 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Hverything for the Church 


To those appreciating this particular form of church art, be it known that we 
still have some very handsome pieces of genuine Della Robbia which would make 


impressive plaques for parish halls, baptisteries, or chapels. 


TEACHING HELPS 


FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL (INT. S. S. TOPICS) 


Also : 
2 “ei > 
Class Quarterlies & Papers For All Age Groups 


Write For Samples | 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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(Continued from page 34) 

as president of St. Paul’s College, Tokyo 
he has also been chairman of the depart- 
ment of religious education in the diocese 
of New York, and an examining chaplair 
of that diocese. 

Dr. Gifford responded with a modest 
statement of some of his ideals and pur- 
poses for the school. 


UNIVERSITIES 


Sewanee Head Leads Conference 


Of Southern Universities 


Dr. Alexander Guerry, vice-chancellor 
at the University of the South, Sewanee, 


| Tenn., has been named to lead the South- 


ern University Conference. Representa- 
tives of the colleges which make up the 
conference chose Dr. Guerry as their 
president at the annual meeting held in 
April. 

Other officials who were elected at the 
meeting were Dr. Raymond R. Paty, 
president of the University of Alabama, 
and Dr. Charles E. Diehl, president of 
Southwestern University. On the executive 
committee are Dr. Umphrey Lee, president 
of Southern Methodist University; Dr. 
H. W. Caldwell, president of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia; and Dr. Rufus Harris, 
president of Tulane University. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Missionaries at St. Faith’s School 


During the current academic year, the 
New York Training School for Deacon- 
esses and Other Church Workers has had 


as members of its household missionaries 


Gustafson. 7 
Misstonarigs aT St. Farrn’s: Left 
to right, front row, Deaconess Kate 
Sibley Shaw and Deaconess Katherine 

Putnam; rear row, Miss Nellie Mc- 

Kim, Deaconess Elsie W. Riebe, and 
Miss Elda J. Smith. ie Sf 


aoe 
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f note. Some have made short visits; 
thers have lived at St. Faith’s Houde 
hroughout the year. One, Deaconess 
ivelyn Ashcroft, completed her prepara- 
ion, begun in Japanese inte rnment camps, 
nd was set apart as a deaconess in Jan- 
lary. 


<ate Sibley Shaw, 
ion by the American 
Catharine Putnam, 
Riebe, Miss Elda J. Smith, and Miss 
Nellie McKim, who was released from 
3ilibid Prison by General MacArthur. All 
hese missionaries except Deaconess Shaw, 
who is retiring after many years of dis- 
inguished service, are returning to their 
ields: Deaconess Riebe, Deaconess Put- 
1am, Deaconess Ashcroft, and Miss Smith 
‘o China; and Miss McKim to Japan. 


army, 


SECONDARY 


Old Shads’ War Record 


More than one-third of all the known 
living graduates and former students of 
Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn., served 
in the armed forces during World War II, 
according to a preliminary survey report 
just released by the Rev. Joseph M. Mc- 
Kee, secretary of the Old Shads’ Associa- 
tion. According to incomplete records in 
the files, 58% of the 971 servicemen listed 
were officers. The casualty list totals 60. 

The army drew a total of 735 Old 
Shads of which 65% were officers. Seven 
of the officers held ranks as generals, four 
as major generals, and three as brigadier 
generals. Forty men from Shattuck, of 
whom 16 were: officers, served in the 
marine corps. The navy list totals 193 
alumni, 43% of whom held commissions. 


argaret Hall and the Atom Bomb 


Schools for young ladies no longer place 


d omesticity, as evidenced by the activities 
of the students at Margaret Hall, Ver- 
sailles, Ky. The latest venture into the 
trent events situation was provoked by 
resident Truman’s speech in Fulton, 


me the center of correlated class activ- 
ities. This timely topic was considered 
m the historical standpoint in history 
ses, from the scientific standpoint in 


Be beical standpoint in Christian doc- 
e classes. 

faculty and students of Margaret 
ae gecued to make a study of the 


Bails and nations. A Ge Gnite pro- 
was erode upon. ts ayers 


oe he ee was eA to 


Among the missionaries are Deaconess | 
rescued from Los Ba- | 


Deaconess | 
Deaconess Elsie W. | 


ajor emphases on only the fine arts of 


ich the atomic’ | 
ep: at 


Atomic energy and the atomic bomb | 


nce classes, and from the ethical and 


THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 


and its subsidiaries 
administered for the benefit of the Church 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 


Publishers of The Hymnal; Book of Common Prayer; A Prayer Book 
for Soldiers and Sailors; Book of Offices for Certain Occasions; 


Stowe's Clerical Directory. 


THE CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost insurance and annuity contracts available to the clergy, 


lay officials and active lay workers of the Church, either voluntary 
or paid, and their immediate families. 


THE CHURCH PROPERTIES FIRE INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Low cost fire and windstorm insurance on property owned by or 
closely affiliated with the Church, and on the residence and per- 


sonal property of the clergy. 


Further information available by addressing any of the above at 


20 Exchange Place New York, 5 


SURPLICES — STOLES 
VESTMENTS 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CASSOCKS : 
CLERICAL. SUITS — CLOAKS 
— ~~ RABATS—RABAT VESTS 
COLLARS—SHIRTS 
Choir Vestments in All Styles 
Inquiries Invited 


C. M. ALMY & SON, Inc. 
562 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


ESTMENTS for 
CLERGY and CHOIR 


“ALTAR LINENS, EMBROIDERIES, 
TAILORING 


Episcopal Church Flags _ 


J. M. HALL, Inc. 


Office and Salesroom— 
14 W. 40th St., New York 


FREEMASONS & CHURCHMEN | AUN. 


We are the oldest Masonic supply house in the U.S.A. This is 
our 87th year. Masonic books, jewelry and lodge supplies. 
’ EPISCOPAL PRAYER BOOKS, Chancel Books, etc. Send — 

be circular SS 


: Send for Catalogue 


Tel. Chickering 4 3306 


Ohe Payne Spiers Studios Inc. 
ew Jersey \ 


fp) Paterson, 
» Church Furnishings; 


Carved Wood 
Memorials 


Stained Glass 


" «+ Inquiries Solicited-- 


M48 W 48™ST. 


NEW YORK @ 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEWARK fim 
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is one BOOKLETS 


(1n cotor) by STANDARD 


NEW FOR CHILDREN 


The first two gift booklets in a new series, 
“From Bible Pages.” Beautifully colored, 
mostly Biblical illustrations, and all Bible 
stories, they will thrill and delight every 
child whether he can read or not. 32 pages 
each, size 4 x 6 inches, 


THE GIVER OF EVERY GOOD GIFT... 
Fascinating stories of Creation, Noah, David’s 
Praises, the Prodigal Son, the Christ child 
and the Lord’s Prayer, illustrating God’s 
gifts to us of life, friends, daily care, His Son, 
home and parents. Total of 25 lovely wash 
drawings and exquisite full color pictures, 


JESUS OUR BEST FRIEND ... In similar 
style, the much-loved stories of the Boy Jesus 
in the Temple, Samaritan Woman, Healing 
the Lame Man, Zacchaeus, Blessing the 
Children, Mary and Martha, Crucifixion and 
the Resurrection, all illustrating how and 
why Jesus is our best friend. 23 new wash 
drawings and rich full color pictures. 


15c EACH...$1.50 A DOZEN 


Other six of Standard’s popular gift book 
line for all ages once more available in 
quantities... Order “Portals to Bible Study,” 
“Prelude to Prayer,’ “Call of the Church,” 
“Precious Promises,” “Victorious Christian 
Living,” “Cheer Along the Way.” Price 15c. 


Order from your 
Bookstore-or from us. 


‘The Standard Publishing Co. 


8th and Cutter Streets, Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


GUILD OF ALL SOULS 
ANNUAL MASS AND MEETING 


St. Alban’s Church, Olney, 
Philadelphia 


SATURDAY, MAY 25th, 1946 
High Mass at 11 A.M. 


Sermon 
The Rev. Franklin Joiner 


LUNCHEON 50c at 12:30 
Reservations in Advance to 
The Rev. Archibald Campbell 
Knowles, D.D., 
555 Pelham Road, Phila.—19 
ANNUAL MEETING ‘ 
AND ADDRESS 
at 1:30 P.M. 


_ The Superior General Presiding 


the Christian doctrine classes undertook 
to present the Christian attitude toward 
the atomic age. 

After two weeks of study and discus- 
sion, sisters, faculty, and students assem- 
| bled in the study hall to hear the reports. 
First to report was the chemistry class. 
Complete with charts, the report was ex- 
plained in true scientific fashion. Next to 
report was the history department. ‘The 


subject was studied in classes of ancient, 
modern, United States, and English his- 
| tory with a view to two alternatives, the 


Reports ON THE ATOM: History, 
science, ethics, psychology, and Chris- 
tian doctrine were all considered. 


prevention of war or the outlawing of the 
atomic bomb as a weapon of war. Their 
conclusions were as follows: (1) It is now 
impossible to have war without using the 
atomic bomb. (2) An international govern- 
ment with real authority is the logical 
solution, but the nations are not ready 
for a world government, so, (3) We must 
make the UN work and as soon as possible 
transform it into something more nearly 
perfect. 

The closing period was turned over to 
the classes in Christian doctrine. The Old 
Testament class, which attempted to un- 
derstand the way in which Hebrew 
prophets would have faced the idea of 
world destruction, gave their conclusion: 
“God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble. Therefore will not 
we fear.” Students of the Life of Christ 
concluded that man should not be afraid, 
as Christ has shown him the way through 
death. The class in ascetic theology con- 
cluded the discussion with an appeal for a 
“Spiritual World Community,” where 
people must have an understanding of each 
other, honesty in dealing with other groups, 
and coéperation and loyalty to a common 
purpose. 

Margaret Hall girls have taken this 
last point as the starting ground in their 
individual lives. They conclude that they 
must strive to overcome prejudice in them- 
selves and to develop an understanding of 
all people. 

This program of the study of the atomic 
bomb and its significance is but one of the 
progressive measures adopted unanimously 
by students and teachers at Margaret 
Hall. Young ladies of today are the citi- 
zens with responsibility of tomorrow. 


— 
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St. John’s to Attend 
Virginia Drill Meet 


St. John’s Military Academy, Delafield, 
Wis., has been invited to send a picked] 
drill squad to take part in the Charlottes- 
ville Invitational Drill competition at 
Charlottesville, Va., May 17th. The com-| 
petition is being sponsored by an American 
Legion post and will take place at the| 
University of Virginia. 

Military schools from all over the coun-| 
try have been invited to take part, and each) 
school is to present a squad consisting of| 
12 men plus the cadet officer who will’ 
command it. | 

The success of this invitational drill is’ 
dependent upon the present conditions re- 
stricting railroad travel reservations. 
Schools located at great distances are con- 
fronted with two transportation problems, 
travel to Virginia, and if that is possible, 
the problem of getting back. St. John’s 
is making all plans for the squad to attend 
the drill in the hope that suitable arrange- 
ments can be made. 


St. Helen’s Hall Formulates 


Sacred Studies Program 


In the belief that the Church school has 
a very special obligation in the field of 
religious education, St. Helen’s Hall, 
Portland, Ore., is planning a program in 
which the sacred studies will become an 
integral part of the curriculum, rather 
than an isolated course. To this end, par- 
ticular attention is being devoted to a cor- 
relation with the social studies. 

The study of the development of religi- 
ous thought in America will parallel the 
course in United States history in the sev- 
enth grade. The eighth grade will study 
the lives of the saints in such a way as to 
fit those lives into the historical frame- 
work provided by the course in history. 

In high school the same correlation will 
continue with the freshman studying the 
Old Testament, the sophomores the New 
Testament, but with increased perspective. 
The. juniors will study Church history, 
placing special emphasis upon the Amer- 
ican phase of its development. The senior 
course in practical Christianity will at- 
tempt to give religious experience an 
everyday application to the problems of the 
modern world, in line with the course in 
socio-economics. 

The junior college freshmen will be of- 
fered a course in comparative religions, in 
order to provide the student with a means 
of understanding and desiring to overcome 
world differences which arise from religi- 
ous Causes. 

In the method of presentation there is 
to be a more definite effort to make re- 
ligious education interesting and meaning- 


_ ful to every student. The lecture method 


will provide an opportunity for training in 
taking class notes. In developing each 
course, very little of the onerous “home- 
work” will be required. At the same time 
a worth-while year project is to be plann 
for every student on an individual bas 
Religious writings will be considered fro 
historical, literary, philosophical, as w 
as the purely religious, points of view. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Bishop Atwill Taken III 

Bishop Atwill of North Dakota was 
waken ill on April 6th and is under the care 
bf his physician who has ordered a can- 


eellation of his appointments and a com- 
blete rest for the next three months. 


WORTH CAROLINA 


‘Easter Resurrection Dramas 


The music for the medieval Easter 
idramas, prepared from ancient manu- 
scripts by Dom Anselm Hughes, OSB, 
ypriest of the Church of England and a 
world authority on early music, was given 
vat the Chapel of the Cross, Chapel Hill, 
YN. C., on Easter. These “plays were first 
rziven in the time of Charlemagne... and 
Ithe ones presented at Chapel Hill date 
from varying periods between 923 and 
1400. The first occasion of presenting these 
yplays [in the United States] was in 1941 
ywhen they were given in the Chapel of the 
Cross and in the National Cathedral in 
}Washington,” according to the folder giv- 
ling a program of the plays. 

The program this year was the second 
ssuch production in America. The Chapel 
1of the Cross is the parish church on the 
‘campus of the University of North Caro- 
lina. 

The plays were named for the places 
‘where the manuscripts were preserved. 
The performance was in the original Latin 
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and the audience was given a translation in 
order the better to follow the plays. Orig- 
inally these plays were produced as a part 
of the. regular church service and “were 
offered in praise of Him who rose from 
the dead for our salvation.” 

Prominent among those taking part were 
the rector, the Rev. David W. Y ates ; 
the college chaplain, the Rev. R. Emmet 


Gribbin, Jr.; and Dr. Urban T. Holmes | 


of the faculty of the University of North 
Carolina, who organized and directed the 
choir and cast for the plays. Dom Anselm 
Hughes sent the transcriptions of the 
music from the manuscripts, assisted in 


the final arrangements the last day, and | 
was expositor at the time of the presenta- | 


tion. 
On Low Sunday the plays were pro- 
duced at St. Paul’s Church, Winston- 


Salem, where the Rev. James S. Cox is the | 


rector. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Lectures on Psychiatry, Marriage 


The department of Christian Social Re- 
lations of the diocese of Pennsylvania, 
through its committee on mental health, 
arranged a series of lectures for the clergy 
by Dr. Edward M. Burn of the Institute 
of the Pennsylvania Hospital. The lec- 
tures will be given at the Philadelphia 
Divinity School on five Thursday evenings, 
which began May 2d. Dr. Burn, a Church- 
man, spent a number of years in the Far 
East before studying medicine, first as an 


THE LIVING CHURCH RELIEF FUND AUDIT 


Mr. Peter Day, Executive Editor, 


May 1, 1946- 


Tue Livinc Cuurcu, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Dear Sir: 


We have made an examination of certain records relating to relief funds collected 
through THE Livinc CHurcH, a weekly publication, to ascertain that all recorded 
donations received during the year ended December 31, 1945, were distributed according 
to the wishes of the individual donors as published in THE Livinc CHurcH. We 
examined paid checks in support of the distribution of the donations collected, and 
inspected either the acknowledgments of the receipts of the funds so distributed or copies 
of letters of transmittal, but we did not confirm the distribution by direct correspondence 
with the recipients of the funds distributed. 

In our opinion, the donations published in THE Livinc Cuurcn, as having been 
received during the year ended December 31, 1945, were distributed in accordance with 
the published wishes of the donors. Such recorded donations may: be summarized as 
follows : 


es ite received, as published i in THE Livinc CHURCH in the year | 1945..$ 5,413.77 


Less—Amount distributed ipl OAG west. yas itt. « eae Been aes 580.20 

Donations received and distributed in the year 1945 oa SP Bee te 7 are $ 4,833.57 

Donations received and distributed from November 1, 1914, to December 31,7 | 

- 1944, as reported in our letter of April 9, 1945 Settee nett ees 438,437.45 
“Total to December 31, 1945 .........-.-00005 Hanes Peete ss, tices $443,271.02 


- Nore: The donations in 1945 do not include a donation of £1 received in 
1945 which was mailed direct to a donee in England. 


= No charge was made against the donations collected for expenses incurred by 
Morehouse- Gorham, Inc, in the collection and distribution of the fonds. 


f Yours very truly, 
PRICE, a ae ov eh & Co. 


Milwaukee. 


She Gull Color 
OF ECCLESIASTICAL MUSIC 


FROM YOUR CHURCH TOWER 
BY MODERN ELECTRONICS 


CARILLONIC BELLS 
AND TOWER MUSIC 


Fling music like a banner from your 
church tower—music painting the air 
with rich, tonal-colorattained through 
Schulmerich electronic engineering. 


With Schulmerich Carillonic Bells 
and Tower Music, the voice of your 
church is not confined to a single 
peal of chimes or bells, but speaks 
with the radiant beauty of electronic 
bells, combined at wll with the 
vari-colored harmonies of choir and 
organ—a full tapestry of music, in- 
finitely flexible and expressive. 


Compact, convenient to install, 
Schulmerich Carillonic Bells and 
Tower Music systems are ideally 
suited to churches of any size, with 
or without towers. The clear, rich 
brilliance of their tones surpass any 
other type of bell or tower music and 
will give new versatility to the tower- 
message of your church. We shall be 
glad to send you complete informa- 
tion on immediate installation in 
your present building or for the 
church you plan to build or alter. 
Address Dept. L-11. 


CARILLONIC BELLS - TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS » ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS-SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS - CHURCH HEARING AIDS 


SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


FUND RAISING PLANS 


FOR THIRTY YEARS the “Foster Plan” 
has been the chief Fund-raising activity in 
thousands of Church and Fraternal organi- 


Catholic faith and _ heritage 


zations. New two-way plan now ready. ; 
Details and product samples FREE to Episcopal Church. Every loyal Churchman 
organization officers. ee} - should be a member. Send for Statement. 
ecatur, hk 


Standard Specialty Ce. Dept. 205 


GENERAL SECRETARY 
Box 455 Rosemont, Pa. 


The American Church Union, Inc. 
Organized to defend and extend the 


BRUGLER HOUSE 


-* ’ CHE J-BR: 


Ya STAINED GLASS 


CHANCELS**°ALL fit 
el CHURCH CRAFTS 


tion and rates, write 


on Rye Lake, near White Plains, N. Y., 
offers clergymen and other active Church 
workers the quiet surroundings of a small 
estate for a holiday or vacation. For informa- 


Lindley M. Franklin, Jr., Secy. 
281 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Church Vestment Makers 
1837 over One Hundred Years 1946 


Dossals, Stoles, Albs, 
SIRETA Surplices, Frontals. 
Eucharistic Vestments 


MASON Write for = Catalogue 


562 Fifth Ave. Everything for the al- 
New York 19 tar and for theclergy 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
SEE THE 


LINE 


OF 
FOLDING—AUDITORIUM—CHOIR 


St. HILDA GUILD, 


CHURCH VESTMENTS 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 


AND SUNDAY SCHOOL CHAIRS 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


THE PEABODY COMPANY i 
BOX) NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. Micibla Coes 


ment of Churches. 


Old Embroidery Transferred 
Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 


ALTAR LINENS 


147 E. 47th Street NEW YORK 
Conferences with references to the adorn- 


LESLIE H. NOBBS 


536 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


Designs and Estimates for Special Requirements in | Subscribe to THE LIVING CHURCH! | 
Decorations MEMORIALS Furniture fg eR ee ae ee 


“ohis is God’s “World: 


story of their labors is chronicled week by week in 


(Rates — new or renewal) 


One-year subscription __________$5.00 


Two-year subscription ___________ $9.00 


(Foreign $1 a year extra) 


aa “ 
— & Living Church REC renee 
«744 North 4th Street 
‘ Bis Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


REN raclosed Gnd + 


Please send The Living Church for... (time) to: 


And there is a world-wide fellowship of men and women dedi- 
cated to God and empowered by Him to work for the establish- 


ment of His Kingdom of righteousness and peace. The thrilling 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the Thought of the Episcopal Church. 


Two one-year subscriptions __$9.00 


Each additional subscription __$4.00 


| Church since January. 
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engineer, and then as a lay missionary. He 
interned at the Episcopal’ Hospital in 
Philadelphia. During the war he was ir 
the army in the capacity of psychiatrist 

A group of young people from severa 
parishes also planned four meetings for 
the discussion of marriage in St. Eliza- 
beth’s Church, Philadelphia, which begar 
May 5th. The leaders are Dr. H. Curtis 
Wood, obstetrician at the Episcopal Hos- 
pital; Dr. Herbert S. Gaskill, psychiatrist 
at the Hospital of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; and the Rev. Walter C. Klein of 
the staff of St. Mark’s Church. Young 
people, married and unmarried, between 
the ages of 17 and 30 will be welcome. 
Bishop Hart has given his approval of the 
meetings. 


CANADA 


First Open Session Held 
By Council of Churches 


The Canadian Council of Churches had 
its first “open’’ session on Sunday evening. 
April 28th, in Maple Leaf Gardens, 
Toronto’s famous sports palace. Sixteer 
thousand attended the service; those who 
were unable to enter the building took part 
in the service and heard the sermon by the 
use of speaker systems installed in near-by 
churches. 

The Primate of Canada, the Most Rey. 
Derwin T. Owen, was assisted by Dr. 
Arnup, the Moderator of the United 
Church of Canada. The lesson was read 
by Dr. McGillvary, the Moderator of 
the Presbyterian Church. 

Professor McCracken of McMaster 
University (Baptist), Hamilton, Ont., 
was the preacher. His theme was the 
“Common Faith of Protestantism.” News- 
papers in Toronto gave prominence to his 
statement, “There are no cardinal issues 
that separate us.’ Dr. McCracken has 
been elected the successor to the Rey. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick at Riverside 
Church, New York. 

Because evening services are still an in- 
stitution in Toronto, Archbishop Owen 
suggested that such services be cancelled 
and that each Anglican congregation be 
represented at the .rally. Many parishes 
complied with his suggestion, but a fair 
minority, not all of one school of thought 
had their usual evening service. 


WEST TEXAS 
20 Adults Receive Baptism 


\ 


Among the 111 persons presented a 
Bishop Jones of West Texas by the Rev 
James Wilson Hunter, rector of St 
Mark’s Church, San Antonio, 20 adult: 
also received Baptism. These 20 person: 
assumed Church membership for the firs 
time, not merely transferring from anot 
religious body. ; ek 

This class presented for Confirm 
on Palm Sunday was one of the larg 
the history of the parish and was equ 
divided between children and adults. 
Wilson has been rector of St. M:; 


COMING EVENTS 


May 
4, Convention of Bethlehem, Wilkes- Barre, 
Pa.; Fond du Lac, Fond du Lac, Wis.; 
Montana, Helena; New York, New’ York; 
Newark, Newark, N. J.; South Carolina, 
Orangeburg ; Southern Virginia, Williams- 
burg, WVa.; Western North Carolina, 
Waynesville, NEC, 
. Convention of Delaware, Claymont; 
Mason City; Kentucky, Paducah; 
ton, Lexington, Ky.; 


Towa, 
Lexing- 
Southwestern Vir- 


ginia, Staunton, Va. 

4-16. ACU conference, Los Angeles. 

DS. Convention of East Carolina, Wilmington, 
N. C.; Eau Claire, Eau Claire, Wis.: 
Maine, Portland; Virginia, Richmond; 
Western Massachusetts, Worcester; ACU 
conference, San Francisco. 

55-16. Convention of Southern Ohio, Cincinnati; 


Springfield, Champaign, III. 


fin Aso 1 FE IE D 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Died 


MMACK—Louise Van Tuyl, wife of the Rev. Albert 

P. Mack, Rector of St. John’s Parish, Marion, 
)North Carolina, entered into Life Eternal on Tues- 
aay in Easter Week, April 23d. R.I.P. 


ALTAR BREAD 


ALTAR BREAD made at St. Margaret’s Convent, 
17 Louisburg Square, Boston, Mass. Prices and 
asamples on application. 


WALTAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Saint 
Mary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wis. 


BOOK FINDING SERVICE 


C WILL SEARCH for out-of-print books you want 

‘but can’t locate. Anglican religious books a spe- 
icialty. Edna M. Walter, 436 Columbus Ave., Bos- 
aa 16, Mass. 


; CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


Pd 

‘OLDING CHAIRS. Brand-new steel folding 
‘chairs. Full upholstered seat and form-fitting 
‘bai Rubber feet. Redington Co., Dept. 77, Scran- 


‘tor 2, Pa. 


NTIQUE SANCTUARY-LAMPS. Robert Rob- 
Sbins, 1755 Broadway, New York City. 


J 


CHURCH MAGAZINES 


IBSCRIBE TO— ‘The Church pene piers 
ospel Bullet oes out by Rev. J. 
ll, Wall Street’s Coes 
‘S, and founder of New York’s famous Sermon. 
elephone. Pungent, pointed, and piercing, in the 
interest of VITAL "religion among all Christians 
5 especially those in the Protestant Episcopal 
urch. SUBSCRIPTION PRICE is only 25c a 
Order from: St. Paul’s apa Inc., 335 We 
t Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


_ LINENS AND “VESTMENTS 


E IRISH LINENS now in stock for all 
ae needs. Supplies constantly arriving. Good 
also fine’ cottons. 
v cett ek Box 146, Plainfield, N. J. 


ae All solid © classifica- 
for one insertion; 5 cts. a 

eA for 3 to 12 couserntive in- 
; an insertion for 13 

B). ed 


Air Evangelist for ay 


Samples free. Mary : 


: Phoenix, 


—_———$——LL 
THE LIVING CHURCH RELIEF FUND 


Checks should be made payable to Tur Livinc 
Cuurcu Rexirr Funp and sent to the cffice of 
publication, 744 North Fourth St., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis., with notation as to the purpose for which 
they are intended. They are kept separate from the 
funds of the publishers and the accounts are 
audited annually by a Certified Public Accountant. 


European Children 


Previously acknowledged ............ $2,381.07 
Easter collecticn, St. Philip’s Church, 

ice INS NOt” Aad: Se 110.83 
Woman's Guild Auxiliary, Trinity 

Bek WVilve ator Wut es oe cin an 100.00 

James-by-the- Sea Church, LaJolla, 

‘ iC Ali Pa etertirch ayes ada ercte ke Sie ws wie 6s 75.50 
“In Memory of A.E.W. and J.E.W.”... 50.00 
St. James’ Church Service League, 

WAGES ta BCU TISHMAN TMi: oo sacl eveun oe 20.00 
Sure lemony Gl Uw Ptetes crete «kad ice 10.00 
epn Vy MI EK COM ELE aU eltic. «ot sincs.s alece9.0 10.00 
SPERM OLD RH Ge Tae is PCIE, & ore, “als baslavte lovely 8.00 
WY NEP, Ot [gl inl SLE Tc 5 fs ae 5.00 
Mige*Gwenl Wirley? wasn oh. ae Xs eae 5.00 
ARON VIMOUSEMt ne etre Wireteists Steud) dears Suche 5.00 

$2,780.40 
Children in France 
Previously acknowledged ............ $4,379.18 
Neal Ob ic) MING) ab ee sare er Ree ee 8.00 
Young Women’s Service League, 

St. Paul’s Church, Burlington, Vt.... 8.00 
AN EUGTA SILO), Soflevtcen ces NUE cere che) Scie) au ve Se ieyene 5.00 
St. James’ Church Service League, 

Wachitaae Kans. aro cree dies =. 8.04 mreretcrs 5.00 
“a NLGmOnyOre tanks sce c  circttsveis sels 2.00 

$4,407.18 
Chinese Children 

“In Memory of A.E.W. and: J.E.W.”...$ 50.00 
“In Memcry of Frances Sheppard”..... 10.00 
AM LETGU Neate cicpchys huntes Woariel as Bees 8.00 
St. James’ Church Service League, 

Wachitia® mis anGseine sere ct. 5. es. is 5.00 
IA TAGTIGENCUSMRS creer eck aes. eis ajake alot oh 5.00 

$ 78.00 

Philippine Relief 

St. James’ Church Service League, 
Wine ittial pclscatagee op ecrtetl sist. «oe lexd neta $ 5.00 


CHANGES 


Appointments Accepted 


The Rev. Gilbert M. Armstrong, rector of Grace 
Church, Jamestown, N. Dak., is now also serv- 
ing St. Mark’s Church, Oakes, and St. Mary’s 
Church, Guelph. 

The Rev. Joseph T. Boulet, who was ordained 
to the diaconate last March, is now in charge of 
St. Peter’s Church, Cass ate Minn. Address: 


“Cass Lake, Minn. 


The Rev. William E. Brown, formerly rector of 
St. Alban’s Parish, Coleman, Alberta, Canada, will 
become rector of St. Paul’s Church, Pipestone, and 
priest in charge of St. John’s Church, Lake 
Benton, Minn., effective June 1st. Address: Pipe- 


| stone, Minn. 


The Rev. John J. Hancock, formerly vicar of 
St. John’s Mission, Porterville, Calif., is now 
curate of St. Mark’s Church, Medford, Ore. 


The Rev. Shrady Hill, formerly curate of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ann Arbor, Mich., is now 


rector of St. John’s Church, New Rocheile, N. Y. | 


The Rev. Morton T. Kelsey, formerly priest in 


| charge of Emmanuel Church, East Syracuse, N. Y., 


will be assistant to the dean at Trinity Cathedral, 
Ariz., effective July 7th. Caiagot 100 W. 
Roosevelt St., phoenix! ‘Ariz. d 


hh, Clewiston, Fla., 


= Cha not. the Holy. Nativity, 


Crass or 1-E D 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


CATHEDRAL STUDIOS, Washington and Lon- 

don, fineus and materials by the yard. Surplices, 
albs, altar linens, stoles, burses, and veils. See 
my new book, Church Embroidery, a complete 
instruction ; 128 pages; 95 illustrations. Price, 
$5.67. Also my Handbook for Altar Guilds. Price, 
50 cts. L. V. Mackrille, 11 W. Kirke St. Chevy 
Chase 15, Md., 30 minutes from U. S. Treasury, 
Tel. Wisconsin 2752. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


WANTED: Director and Ass’t Director for Church 
Orphanage in Eastern Seaboard city. Salaries: 


$1,800 and $1,500 respectively, plus room and 
board. 50 children. Must be religious, trained in 
social service, and, of course, fond of children. 


State qualifications. Reply Box ‘Ge 3081, The Living 
Church, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


HOUSEMOTHER— For Boys Institution. State 

age and Qualifications, Salary and Maintenance. 
ReRy, Box L-3052, The Living Church, Milwaukee 
3, is. 


RECTOR of 


eastern Parish desires assistant. 

Young man, Prayer Book Churchman desiring 
experience in working with young people and 
Church School. Reply Box H-3073, The Living 
Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


SUPPLY NEEDED for month of August by east- 

ern Parish conveniently located near Boston and 
New York. Quarters for man and wife. Limited 
amount of Parish work. Reply Box H-3074, The 
Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


CHAPLAIN-TEACHER combination in a small 

Episcopal School. Complete charge of religious 
training and instruction in the seventh and eighth 
grades. Necessary to live on the campus. For appli- 
cation Reply Box J-3080, The Living Church, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


LADY ORGANIST, University teacher 
Organist-Director of Episcopal Church in the 

South, desires substitute organ position for two 

or three months beginning June Ist, preferably on 

Long Island or New Jersey. Reply Box A-3082, 

The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. ’ sj 


and 


PRIEST available for summer supply, 

August, preferably Wisconsin or northern Illi- 
nois. Living quarters for three. References fur- 
nished. Reply Box R-3072, The Living Church, 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


EXPERIENCED ORGANIST, choirmaster desires 
change to position near Manhattan. References 

given. Reply Box M-3076, The Living Church, 

Milwaukee 3, Wis. ; 


AMERICAN; PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL- ang 

IAN; middle forties; excellent health, integrity, 
technical training, experience and references, wishes. 
position as Superintendent of Home or School. 
Reply Box K-3078, The Living Church, Milwau- 
kee 3, Wis. 


ACTIVE, RETIRED PRIEST would like some 

supply work during summer months anywhere 
in Pennsylvania. Rev. Ernest W. Foulkes, 478 W. 
Market Street, York, Pa. 


REV. ROYAL K. TUCKER, formerly Chaplain 
(Colonel), USA, is available for locum tenens for 

three months or more, East of the Mississippi River. 

Address, P.O. Box 203, Winter Park, Florida. 


July or 


SUMMER CAMPS 


CAMP HALF MOON —In the Berkshires. 

6-16. Covered wagon trips, canoe trips, ridi 
sailing, baseball, riflery, exceptional shop, 
Mt. trip for older campers. Younger ‘boy: 
their own program, and special care. Pro 
and Catholic services. Inclusive fee. — 
Dr. nae L. Storey, 330 Carroll Av 
roneck, N. Y. Mamaroneck 2888. 


CHANGES 


parochial priest, will be rector of St. John’s 
Church, St. Oloud, Minn., effective May 15th. 
The Rev. William G. Woodward, formerly rector 
of Trinity Memorial Church, Erie, Pa., will be 
rector of Trinity Church, Lancaster, N. Y., and 
All Saints’ Chapel, Harris Hill, Williamsville, 
N. Y., effective June 1st. Address: Lancaster, N. Y. 


Military Service 
Separations 


The Rev. John E. Griffiths is now on terminal 
leave from the Navy as a chaplain and may be 
addressed at 2106 North Albany Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

The Rev. Charles E. Kennedy, formerly a chap- 
lain in the army, is now rector of the Church of 


the Messiah, Glens Falls, N. Y. Address: 24 Notre 
Dame St., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Change of Address 


Chaplain Charles W. Adams, a chaplain in the 
navy, is now chaplain of the Navy Family Chapel, 
Long Beach, Calif. Address: 335 W. 12th St., 
Long Beach 2, Calif. 


Ordinations 
Deacons 


Georgia: John Saxton Wolfe, Jr., was ordained 
to the diaconate at St. Paul’s Church, Savannah, 
by Bishop Barnwell on April 22d. He was pre- 
sented by the Rev. William H. Brady, and the 
Rev. Allen Clarkson preached the sermon. The 
ordinand will continue his studies at General 
Theological Seminary, New York City. 


Priests 


South Florida: The Rev. John Durham Wing 
Jr., was ordained priest by Bishop Wing of Soutl 
Florida in St. Luke’s Cathedral, Orlando, o1 
April 25th. He was presented by the Very Rev 
Melville E. Johnson. Bishop Louttit, Suffragan 0 
South Florida, preached the sermon. The Rev 
Mr. Wing will continue as fellow and tutor a 
General Theological Seminary, New York City. 


Depositions 


The Rev. Joseph H. Chillington, priest, havin; 
declared in writing his formal renunciation of th 
ministry, on April 23d was deposed at his ow 
request by Bishop Nichols of Salina in accordane: 
with the provisions of Canon 59, Section 1, Part 2 
and with the advice and consent of the Counei 
of Advice of the Missionary District of Salina. ~ 


CHE =I CS 


O TO CHURCH! That slogan, sounded 

round the world, might well put an 
end to the world’s chaos. The rectors of 
leading churches listed here urge you to 
put the slogan to work in your own per- 
sonal world. Use it on your friends. 


Whether as a traveler in a strange city, 
or as a local resident, you are always wel- 
come to come into these leading churches 
for the services or for quiet moments. of 
prayer. And you are urged to bring with 
you your friends. Accept the cordial in- 
vitation! 


ALBANY—Rt. Rev. George Ashton Oldham, D.D., 
Bishop; Rt. Rev. Frederick Lehrle Barry, D.D., 
Bishop Coadjutor 


Trinity Church, 1330 First Ave., Watervliet, N. Y. 
Rey. Ivan H. Ball, Rector : 
Daily 9:30; Fri. 


Sun.: Masses, 7:30 & 10:45; 
Cf EAL ED DS 
a Gabriel’s Chapel, 531 5th Ave., Sun. 8:30 
Ow 


ATLANTA—Rt. Rev. John Moore Walker, D.D., 
‘Bishop 


Our Saviour, 1068 N. Highland Ave., N.E. 

Rev. Roy Pettway, Rector 

Sun. Masses: 7:30, 9:30, 11:00, Matins, Mass and 
Vespers daily. Confessions, Sat. 4-5 p.m. 


CHICAGO—Rt. Rev. Wallace E. Conkling, D.D., 
Bishop; Rt. Rev. Edwin J. Randall, D.D., Suf- 
fragan Bishop 


Church of the Atonement, 5749 Kenmore Avenue, 
eee 40 
ee Murchison Duncan, Rector 
Pei 9:30 and 11 a.m. H.C.; Daily: teat, ELC. 


ogee Futegee Church, 6720 Stewart Ave., 


oe head Jr., Rector 


Sk ee) 


S—Rt. Rev. W. 


a: Robert a Gooden, 


CHURCH SERVICES 


MISSOURI—Rt. Rev. William Scarlett, D.D., 
Bishop 


Church of Holy Communion, 7401 Delmar Blvd., 
St. Louis 

Rev. W. W. S. Hohenschild, Rector 

Sun.: 8, 9:30 and 11 a.m. : Wed.; H. C. 10:30 a.m. 
Other services announced 


Trinity Church, 616 N. Euclid, St. Louis 
Rey. Richard E. Benson, Rector 
Sundays: Masses 7:30 and 11 a.m. 

First Sundays: 9 a.m. only 


NEW YORK—Rt. Rev. William T. Manning, 
D.D., Bishop; Rt. Rev. Charles K. Gilbert, 
D.D., Suffragan Bishop 


Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York 


Sun. 2 Spgs Holy Communion: 10 Morning 
Prayer; 4, Evening Prayer; 11 and 4, Sermons; 
Weekdays: 7:30, 8 (also 9:15 Holy Days and 
10 Wed.), Holy Communion ; 9 sap cea Prayer; 
y Evening Prayer (sung) ; Open daily 7 a.m. to 

p.m. 


The Church of the Ascension Fifth Avenue and 
10th Street, New York 

Rey. Roscoe Thornton Foust, Rector 

Sun.: 8,'11, 4:30, -m. 

Daily: 8 Holy Communion; 5:30 Vespers (Tues- 
day thru Friday) 

This church is open all day and all night 


’ Church of Heavenly Rest, 5th Ave. at 90th St., 


New York 

Rev. Henry Darlington, D.D., Rector; Rev. Her- 
bert J. Glover; Rev. George E. Nichols 

Suns; 100Chs Cie 11 M.P. and Sf, 9:30: Ch. S.¢ 
4 E.P. Weekdays: Thurs. and Saints’ Days, 11 
H. C.; Prayers daily 12-12:10 


Chapel of the Intercession, 155th St. and Broadway, 
New York 

Rey. Joseph S. Minnis, Vicar 

Sun.: 8, 9:30, 11 and 8; Weekdays: 7, 9, 10, 5 p.m. 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, Park Ave. and 5lst St, 
New York 22, 

Rev. Geo. Paull T. “Sargent, D.D., Rector 

Sun.: 8 a.m. Holy Communion; 11 a.m., Morning 
paruge and Sermon; 4 p.m. Evensong. Special 


Weekdays: Holy Communion Wednesday 8 am.: 


hursdays and Saints’ Days at 10: 30 a.m, The 
Church is open daily for prayer ‘ 


St. sylames’ Church, Madison Ave. at 71st St, New, 


Rev. ti, Ww. B. Denagan, ony Rector 
su : L : Communion ate 


NEW YORK—(Cont.) 


Trinity Church, Broadway and Wall St., New Yorl 

Rey. Frederick S. Fleming, D.D. 

Sun.: 8, 9, 11 and 3:30; Weekdays: 8, 12 (excep 
Saturdays), 3 ' 


Chapel of the General Theological Seminary, Chel 
sea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St., New York 

Daily: Morning Prayer & Holy Communion, i 
a.m.; Choral Evensong Monday to Saturday, 
p.m. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Rt. Rev. Oliver James Har 
D.D., Bishop 


St. Mark’s Church, Locust Street, between 16th & 
17th Streets - 

Rev. William H. Dunphy, Ph.D., Rector; Rev 
Philip T. Fifer, bea d 

Sunday: Holy Eucharist, 8 & 9 a.m. Matins 10:3 
a.m. Sung Eucharist & Sermon, 11 a.m. Eve 
song & Instruction, 4 p.m 

Daily : en 7:30 a.m. Eucharist 7 a.m. (excep 
Saturday) 7:45 a.m. Thursday and Saints’ Days 
9:30 a.m. Evening Prayer & ho eas 58 
p.m. Friday, Litany, 12:30 p 

Confessions: Saturdays 12 to i rand 4 to 5 p.m. 


PITTSBURGH—Rt. Rev. Austin Pardue, D.D. 
Bishop 


Calvary Church, Shady and Walnut Aves., Pi 
burgh, Pa. 

Rev. Lauriston L. Scaife, S.T.D., Rector; 
Philip M. Brown; Rev. renee se - Osborne 

Sundays: 8, 9:30, 11 a.m. and 8 

Holy Communion: Fri., 10, Saints’ aren 10 


SOUTHERN OHIO—Rt. Rev. Henry Wise 
son, D.D., Bishop 


St. Michael and All Angels, 3612 Reading 
Avondale, Cincinnati 
Rey. Benjamin R. Priest, Rector x 
berecr phe 8 & 10:45 (High) ; Mon. 
x 0; Wed. 9: 130; weit ete y 30; 
oly fe onfe ssions: 5 
4:30-5:30 & 8 p.-m.- 


SPRINGFIELD—Rt. Rev. Wh 
Bist ev. John Chanler 1 


ee beige ae -C ,edral, Springfield 
Nee Orrick, Rector and 
Rowley, Assistant 


wae, 
siya Misa, 730, 9:00" and 1 00 t 


wast N seleaee Rev. Angu 
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Marriage Service Booklets 


No. in white leatherette, size 
54 x Ty, ‘, printed in red and black. Contains 
Form of alembieation according to the Prayer 
Book, space for listing witnesses, and full length 
marriage certificate. Enclosed in envelope. 

50 cents 

No. 45—Bound in white moire padded silk, 
size 514 x 714”, printed in red and black on 
gilt-edged pages. Contains Form of Solemniza- 
tion, space for listing bridal party and con- 
gratulations of guests, full length marriage 
certificate. Enclosed in white box. 


Rie 
Puccicge Pedi 


enn 


White Prayer Books 


No. 07210—Washable Moroccoette, size 42% 
x 27”, round corners, gold edges, gold cross, 
with or without marriage certificate. $2.50 
No. 07271—French Morocco, size 434 x 27%”, 
round corners, gold edges, gold cross, with 
marriage certificate. $3.75 
No. 07273X—Morocco, size 434 x 27%”, round 
corners, gold edges, moire paper lined, gold roll, 
gold cross, India paper, with marriage cer- 
tificate. $6.00 
No. 07810—Washable Moroccoette, size 55% 
x 552”, round corners, gold edges, gold cross, 


: Le $2.75 with or without marriage certificate. $3.00 
No. 47—Same stye as No. No. 07371—French Moroc- 
45, but bound in genuine co, size 554 x 354”, round 
white Morocco leather with corners, gold ieee gold 
rounded corners. Enclosed in cross, with marriage aa 
white box. (See illustration cate. $4.50 
above.) Sei Lath eee No. 078783 X—Morocco, size 
— 55g x 854”, round corners, 

This Certifies that gold edges, moire paper 


Marriage Certificates 


No. 16—Single sheet mar- 
riage certificate, printed in 
red and black on bond paper, 
with envelope. Size, 734 x 
1014”. (See illustration at 
right.) 10 cents each, $1.00 
per dozen. 

No. 17—Double sheet cer- 
tificate, lithographed on 
heavy paper, printed in 
black, with envelope. Size, 
9 x 12”. 20 cents each, $2.00 
per dozen. 


Marriage 


Outfitting for Spiritual Marriage 
By Floyd Van Keuren. Few books face mar- 
riage as realistically and thoughtfully as this 
one does. Among topics discussed are: Per- 
sonal Equipment for Marriage, Dynamic Love, 


Facing page, Techniques for Troubled People. 
_ Paper, $1.00 


14 East 41st Street 


in = 
accoriling to the Sorm of Gotematzatisn of Matrimony CS 
contained in the Book of Common Prayer, and in 


the-taws of the State of 
poo ~in the United States of America. 


accerdance with 


aspects. 


lined, gold roll, gold cross, 
India paper, with marriage 
certificate. $6.50 


Nogaro 


When ordering white pray- 
er books, please indicate sec- 
ond choice. Our purchases 
are still rationed. We will 
not always be able to fill your 
order, but we shall do the 
best we can. 


Manuals 


The Threshold of Marriage 
A comprehensive outline of Christian mar- 
riage in its spiritual, social and physical 
Paper, 30 cents 


Getting Married in Church 


By Richard Roseveare. A straightforward 
explanation of the Marriage Service and some- 
thing of what is implied by it. Paper, 15 cents 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM COMPANY 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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By ARTHUR DAKIN. Calvin is recognized today as the 
creator of the aggressive type of Protestantism which helped 
shape modern Western civilization. Its history is a chal- 
lenge to us as we face the urgent task of creating a truly 
Christian civilization. “Makes a great historic heritage live 
for the modern man.”—Dr. Nels F. S. Ferré. $2.75 


Institutes of the 
Christian Religion 


By JOHN CALVIN. Translated from the Latin, and collated 
with the author’s last edition in French, by John Allen. 
7th American edition, revised and corrected. “One of the 
10 or 20 books in the world that have determined the 
course of history and changed the face of Europe.’’— 


Stefan Zweig. 
A COMPEND OF THE 


Institutes of the 
Christian Religion 


By JOHNICALVIN. Edited by HUGH THOMSON KERR, JR. 
A convenient compendium, offering the main contents of 
the original. About one-tenth of the length of the standard 
edition, the Compend follows the sequence of Calvin’s 
thought and retains the charm of his literary style. With 
an index to both Compend and Institutes. $2.00 


Romanism 
and the Gospel 


By C. ANDERSON SCOTT. An unequivocal statement of the 
manner in which Evangelical Protestantism views the claims 
and practices of the Roman Catholic Church. “The author 
deals with the essential issues, writing clearly and vigor- 
ously, but takes no unfair advantages. It should help 


clarify the atmosphere for both Protestants and Catholics.” 
—Ernest Trice Thompson. 


Christianity 
According to St. John 


By WILBERT FRANCIS HOWARD. A distinguished theo- 
logian compares Johannine Christianity with the Gospel of 
St. Paul, and surveys such critical questions as: Is the clue 
to the Gospel to be found in Greek or Jewish thought? 
What is the ethical expression of faith in Jesus? Is Christ’s 
work to be regarded as revelation or redemption? $2.50 


The River Jordan 


By NELSON GLUECK. A richly illustrated account of the 
world’s most storied river. “A veritable treasure for all 
who love the Bible and the Holy Land. Written with learn- 
ing, personality, and spiritual feeling; illustrated with 
extraordinary photographs.”—Dr. Millar Burrows, Yale 
Divinity School. Over 100 illustrations, $3.50 


$2.00 
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2 volume set, $7.00 
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